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Editorial Foreword 


The publication of The Canadian Modern Language Review 
marks the beginning of a new era of co-operation and under- 
standing among teachers of Modern Languages. 


The new Review will function at first as the official organ 
of the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ Association, but 
its scope and influence will rapidly be extended to meet the 
needs of Modern Language teachers from coast to coast. 

Many of our problems are identical with those of the United 
States of America and we invite the collaboration of our Amer- 
ican colleagues. But the fact that in Canada we have two 
official languages raises special issues. Modern Language tea- 
chers find themselves in a uniquely favorable position to inter- 
pret the divergent sentiments and aspirations of the two lin- 
guistic groups, with a view to establishing common aims and 
objectives. In a very special sense, it is our responsibility to 
promote Canadian unity. This good-will policy will gradually 
be extended to our Spanish American neighbours and to the 
world at large. 

In the first section of the Review, entitled ‘Literature and 
the Arts’, we aim to publish original articles of literary and 
cultural significance. 

The section devoted to ‘Teaching Methods’ will present 
effective modes of approach to Modern Language instruction 
and helpful techniques for the treatment of difficult lesson 
topics. 

‘Helpful Hints’, as the heading implies, will offer practical 
suggestions from teachers in various types of colleges and 
secondary schools. 

The most unique feature of the new Review is the publi- 
cation of a series of type examination papers which will help 
teachers to determine at suitable intervals what progress their 
pupils have made. 

From time to time we shall publish lists of French, German, 
and Spanish books which are popular among teachers and 
students. 

Reviews of the latest texts will acquaint our readers with 
the best in current school literature. 

In short, The Canadian Modern Language Review will serve 
as advocate, counsellor, and guide to teachers of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Despite divergences of viewpoint and opinion, we teachers 
have the same general interests and aspirations. We can all 
profit from an exchange of ideas. Let us pool our resources in 
the new Review, placing the hard-won experience of each at the 
disposal of all, for community of interest is the surest bond of 
friendship. 


The Editorial Committee. 
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Leading French Texts 


L’ILE SANS NOM 
By Maurice Level. Edited by J. D. Andrews. Recommended by 
the Department of Education, Ontario, for intensive reading, 
Grade XII. Authorized in Manitoba. Maurice Level’s L’Ile sans 
Nom has the distinction of being one of the most popular sea- 
mystery stories ever written, having appeared in France, in ad- 
dition to its original form, in various collections of popular 
novels, 65 cents. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE 
By Sandeau. Edited by J. E. Michell. Recommended by the 
Department of Education, Ontario, for intensive reading, Grade 
XII. Bernard Stamply turns up unexpectedly to claim his 
estates, which are now occupied (1817) by the Marquis de la 
Seigliére. The young man falls in love with the marquis’s 
daughter, who is, however, already betrothed. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. 45 cents. 


LA COMEDIE DE CELUI QUI EPOUSA UNE 
FEMME MUETTE 
By Anatole France. Edited by Pierre Hollard. Recommended 
by the Department of Education, Ontario, for intensive reading, 
Grade XII. The amusing story of a Judge’s charming, but dumb, 
wife, who, after her tongue was loosened by a successful opera- 
tion, became such a terrible nuisance, is told in a most fluent, 
natural, and brilliantly humorous style. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. 45 cents. 


LE VERRE D’EAU 
By Scribe. Edited by W. G. Etheridge. Recommended by the 
Department of Education, Ontario, for extensive reading, 
Grade XII. Le Verre d’Eau is the story of a Court intrigue 
which brought about the fall of the Whig ministry in 1710. The 
characters include Queen Anne, the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
Abigail Hill. With introduction and Notes. 45 cents. 


LE TRESOR DU VIEUX SEIGNEUR 
By Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited by F. W. M. Draper. Short 
stories by Erckmann-Chatrian are recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Education, Ontario, for intensive reading, Grade XII. 
This is the story of a dream and its eventual realization, told in 
the language of every-day life. 35 cents. 


LA MULE DU PAPE 
By Alphonse Daudet. Edited by H. W. Preston. Recommended 
by the Department of Education, Ontario, for intensive reading, 
Grade XI. Three chapters from the Lettres de Mon Moulin: 
Installation; La Chévre de M. Séguin and La Mule du Pape. 


With Questionnaire. 35 cents. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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LITERATURE 
AND 
THE ARTS 


LA CAPRICIEUSE 
et Phistoire littéraire du Canada francais 


Séraphin Marion, Secrétaire honoraire de la Société royale du Canada. 


Résumé d’une conférence prononcée devant les membres de la Modern 
Language Teachers’ Association, 4 l’occasion du congrés annuel de 
l’Ontario Educational Association tenu 4 Toronto en avril 1944. 


La vie des peuples comme celle des individus comporte 
quelquefois de grandes heures ou, dans la plénitude d’un bon- 
heur exceptionnel, on est tenté de reprendre la parole de Faust 
et de dire 4 la minute qui passe: ‘“Arréte! Tu es parfaite 
ainsi!” Cette apostrophe dut venir aux lévres des Canadiens 
francais lorsque, en 1855, ils virent une svelte corvette pro- 
mener sur les eaux du Saint-Laurent un pavillon frangais. 
Instants inoubliables ot, pour la premiére fois, les trois cou- 
leurs apportaient aux Francais d’Amérique, avec le cordial 
salut de la France du second Empire, |’exaltation d’un passé 
lourd de gloires et de trop vastes réves. 

Cette corvette portait un nom gracieux et bien francais: 
La Capricieuse. 

Du point de vue historique, il est incontestable que cet 
événement mérite d’étre souligné. Lorsqu’il décida d’envoyer 
la Capricieuse au Canada pour inaugurer de fréquents 
échanges commerciaux avec la métropole, Napoléon III se 
doutait-il que la présence de la corvette dans les eaux 
laurentiennes remuerait profondément l’A4me populaire? 

En faisant voile vers la France, la Capricieuse a laissé 
derriére elle un lumineux sillage qui a ébloui, par la suite, 
presque tous nos critiques. Avec le temps, la légende s’empara 
de la corvette qui devint le symbole d’une résurrection francaise 
et ouvrit une ére nouvelle: 1l’ére de |’importation d’ouvrages 
romantiques dans le Canada francais. Avant la venue de la 
Capricieuse, nos péres s’abreuvaient uniquement aux sources 
classiques; aprés cette visite, c’est-a-dire aprés 1855, les 
ouvrages de Chateaubriand, de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, de 
Rousseau, de Lamartine, de Musset et de Victor Hugo arrivent 
au Canada francais et commencent a obtenir audience:  telle 
est la thése que quelques-uns de nos critiques les plus avertis 
et les plus réputés érigent en dogme. 

L’étude attentive de nos anciens journaux oblige tout histo- 
rien des lettres canadiennes a prendre le contre-pied de cette 
thése: les ouvrages romantiques de France n’ont pas attendu 
le voyage au long cours de la Capricieuse pour pénétrer au 
Canada. 
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Dés le début du XIXe siécle, nos rares journaux deviennent 
par la force des circonstances, de petites librairies qui vendent 
des livres d’occasion. De temps en temps, ces mémes journaux 
publient la liste d’ouvrages offerts au public. I] importe donc 
de consulter ces listes: ce sont elles, en somme, qui permettent 
de dire 4 quel moment précis le Romantisme a commencé a 
envahir le marché des livres au Canada. 

Le premier venu peut se rendre compte que dés 1795—je dis 
bien 1795 et non pas 1855 — un livre romantique circule au 
Canada. Et quel livre? Le plus personnel de |’ancétre du 
Romantisme francais: les Confessions de Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. La rédaction des Confessions fut terminée en 1788. 
Seulement sept ans plus tard, le livre est consulté au Canada 
francais: une toute petite note perdue au bas d’une page de 
la vénérable Gazette de Québec en fait foi: 

Ceux qui sont en possession des livres suivants prétés par |’Im- 
primeur sont priés de les renvoyer, attendu que l’on en a besoin 
immédiatement (1): 

(1) La Gazette de Québec, 26 mars 1795. 


Suivent alors les titres de trois ouvrages dont les deux 
premiers tomes des Confessions. Ces Confessions sont lues et 
l’imprimeur les réclame parce que quelqu’un veut s’en servir 
“immédiatement”. Voila bien, si je ne me trompe, le premier 
texte établissant péremptoirement la présence et |’utilisation 
d’un ouvrage romantique dans le Canada francais de 1795: il 
convient de retenir cette date. 

Aprés les Confessions quel sera le deuxiéme texte roman- 
tique non plus prété, mais bien mis en vente dans la boutique 
de notre unique journal bilingue? Un numéro de |’année 1802 
nous l’apprend. Quelques mois auparavant, le Terpsichore 
arrivait 4 Québec, portant dans ses flancs, comme il convient 
a un vaisseau affublé d’un nom mythologique, quelques livres 
classiques, beaucoup de manuels latins et nombre de livres de 
piété. Dans cette cargaison mélée, un ouvrage romantique 
s’est tout de méme faufilé: La Chaumiére indienne de Bernar- 
din de Saint-Pierre (1). 


(1) La Gazette de Québec, 15 mars 1802. 

Le Supplément de la Gazette de Québec du 27 mars 1817 
permet de constater que le Catalogue des livres francais a 
vendre a4 l’imprimerie de la Gazette de Québec renferme non 
seulement plusieurs livres classiques, mais aussi cing ou six 
ouvrages romantiques: Etudes de la Nature(1784) et La Chau- 
miére indienne(1790) de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre; Le Génie 
du Christianisme (1802), De Buonaparte (1814), La Restaura- 
tion(?) et Réflexions(?) de Chateaubriand. Ce Génie annoncia- 
teur de temps nouveaux dans les Lettres francaises, apparut 
donc au Canada quinze ans seulement aprés sa naissance a 
Paris. Quant a la brochure intitulée De Buonaparte et des 
Bourbons, trois années lui ont suffi pour pénétrer dans les 
milieux canadiens. 
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En 1820, la feuille québécoise publie une nouvelle liste de 
livres a vendre (1); des douzaines d’ouvrages classiques; en 
outre La Chaumiére indienne, les Etudes de la nature de 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre et aussi les ceuvres complétes de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau ainsi que les Beautés de la religion 
chrétienne (sans doute le Génie du Christianisme) et 
V'Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem (1811) de Chateaubriand. 


(1) La Gazette de Québec, 3 février 1820. 


En 1830, c’est au tour de la librairie Fabre, sérieuse concur- 
rente de la librairie de Québec, d’annoncer la liste des ouvrages 
qu’elle met 4 la disposition du public; parmi les ceuvres com- 
plétes de la plupart des classiques, on reléve les titres de deux 
textes romantiques: Les Martyrs (1809) de Chateaubriand et 
les Poésies (?) de Béranger. 

Chateaubriand, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: tels sont les noms 
qui figurent toujours sur ces listes. Et Lamartine et Victor 
Hugo? Aprés la prose romantique, 4 quand l’apparition de la 
poésie romantique? II était réservé a un journal montréalais 
d’annoncer officiellement, le premier, l’arrivée de quelques 
volumes des deux maitres: “Armour et Ramsay viennent 
d’ouvrir une caisse de livres francais du premier mérite: et en 
disposera aux plus bas prix (1)”. La collection comprend les 
Oeuvres de Lamartine, en six volumes, les Drames et Poésies 
de Victor Hugo. 


(1) L’Ami du Peuple, 27 décembre 1837. 


L’année 1846 apporte a nos péres une véritable gerbe roman- 
tique, par l’intermédiaire, cette fois, de la librairie J. et O. 
Crémazie sise au numéro 9 de la rue Sainte-Famille, dans la 
Haute Ville de Québec. En vérité, ces Livres nouveaux—c’est 
ainsi qu’on les annonce—ont une étiquette qui ne ment pas: 
Han d’Islande (1825), Odes et Ballades (1826), Les Orientales 
(1829), Les Feuilles d’Automne (1831), Les Chants du Crépus- 
cule (1835) et Les Voix intérieures (1837) de Victor Hugo; 
Les Méditations poétiques (1820) et les Harmonies poétiques 
(1830) de Lamartine; les Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie (1830) 
de Musset; les Oeuvres de Charles Nodier et de Casimir 
Delavigne (1). 

(1) Le Canadien, 7 octobre 1846. 

Voici maintenant le roman qui envahit le marché montréalais 
du livre. Aprés une gerbe de poésies, une moisson de romans 
intégralement romantiques. Trop de nos critiques ignorent 
que, avant 1850, il était loisible 4 nos intellectuels de se pro- 
curer chez John McCoy, au numéro 9 de la “grande rue Saint- 
Jacques”, 4 Montréal, Le dernier jour d’un condamné (1829) et 
Notre-Dame de Paris (1831) de méme que Le roi s’amuse 
(1832), Lucréce Borgia (1833) et Angelo (1835) de V. Hugo; 
cing romans de George Sand dont Indiana (1831) et Jacques 
(1834) :surtout une quarantaine de romans d’Alexandre Dumas 
pere dont Vingt ans aprés (1845), les sept tomes du Mémoire 
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d’un Médecin (1848) et Les Quarante-Cing (1848) en quatre 
tomes (1). 

(1) La Revue canadienne, 7 juillet 1848. 

Constatation surprenante: les onze tomes que comportent 
ces deux derniers romans de Dumas furent publiés 4 Paris en 
1848. Dans ]’été de la méme année, ils se vendent 4 Montréal 
comme l’atteste le numéro de juillet de La Revue canadienne. 
Montréal et Paris qui offrent simultanément—ou peu s’en faut 
—les mémes ouvrages aux lecteurs francais et canadiens! 
C’est bien, si je ne me trompe, la premiére fois avant 1850 que 
se produit une pareille simultanéité. Si Montréal et Québec 
retardaient toujours de vingt-cing 4 trente ans sur Paris, 
avouons que, en l’occurrence, Dumas pére a obtenu un fameux 
traitement de faveur. 

Tous ces ouvrages romantiques vendus de 1800 4 1855 furent 
largement mis A contribution par les rédacteurs de nos divers 
journaux. L’on ignore trop que La Gazette de Québec, Le 
Canadien, La Minerve, L’ Ami du Peuple, L’ Aurore des Canadas, 
L’ Avenir, Le Pays, La Patrie pillent ou exploitent 4 qui mieux 
mieux les romantiques francais et, dans la premiére page du 
journal, montent en épingle, qui un poéme de Lamartine, qui 
une ode de Victor Hugo, qui un extrait de Chateaubriand, qui 
une fantaisie de Musset. Avant 1855, le Romantisme francais 
s’est infiltré au Canada de deux facons: par nos libraires et par 
nos journaux. Les libraires atteignent nos chefs de file; mais 


nos journaux pénétrent dans le peuple. 
* * * 


Nous savons tous qu’il y a trois espéces de mensonge: le 
mensonge positif. le mensonge évasif . . . et les statistiques! 

Quant a moi, a l’issue d’une enquéte rebutante, 4 maints 
égards, je me suis amusé & jouer avec des statistiques, afin de 
synthétiser, si possible, des faits éparpillés dans une douzaine 
de journaux et de revues pendant un quart de siécle. 

Je me suis d’abord demandé quels ouvrages—classiques ou 
romantiques—nos anciennes “gazettes” avaient annoncés le 
plus souvent jusqu’a l’insurrection de 1837? Quel auteur 
francais a obtenu chez nous la plus belle réclame pendant le 
premier tiers du XIXe siécle? Je me risque a dresser un 
palmarés qui n’a encore rien de définitif. Je ne me flatte pas 
d’avoir lu tous nos journaux d’autrefois: certains numéros sont 
introuvables et les collections de certaines années présentent 
des lacunes considérables. Toutefois j’ai pu examiner atten- 
tivement au moins les neuf dixiémes de tout ce qui s’est publié 
au Canada francais de 1800 4 1837. En voila assez, si je ne 
me trompe, pour établir des statistiques qui ne seront pas plus 
mensongéres que bien d’autres! Voici la liste des auteurs 
dont les ouvrages ont obtenu, semble-t-il, un traitement de 
faveur de la part de nos libraires. 

Celui qui arrive le premier et qui distance considérablement 
tous ses concurrents, c’est Voltaire. Viennent ensuite Bossuet, 
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Bourdaloue, Fénelon, Fléchier et Massillon; puis Moliére, Raci- 
ne, La Fontaine, Corneille, madame de Sévigné et Boileau; en- 
fin Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre et Cha- 
teaubriand. 


Si nous ne savions déja aue Voltaire a exercé une véritable 
hégémonie dans le monde littéraire du XVIIle siécle et d’une 
partie du XIXe, ces statistiques dissiperaient la-dessus toute 
ignorance. Chez no. libraires catholiques du siécle dernier, 
les ceuvres voltairiennes sont disponibles en plus grand nombre 
que celles de tous les orateurs sacrés du classicisme, y compris 
le grand Bossuet lui-méme! Nouvelle preuve indirecte de la 
séduction de Voltaire, de son génie et de l’ubiquité de son 
influence. 

J’ai voulu dresser un deuxiéme tableau, complément du 
premier et nécessaire, lui aussi, A l’intelligence de la situation 
bibliographique du Canada francais pendant le premier tiers 
du XIXe siécle: quels sont les auteurs le plus souvent cités 
dans nos journaux et nos revues d’autrefois? 

Il va sans dire qu’ici Voltaire est détréné: i] n’était pas 
loisible & nos rédacteurs, volontiers libéraux et gallicans, 
auelquefois jansénistes, mais, au demeurant bons garcons et 
fils soumis de l’Eglise, d’afficher trop souvent, en premiére 
page de leur journal, un extrait de Voltaire. 


L’auteur le plus souvent cité est La Fontaine: ses Fables 
se prétaient admirablement au procédé. Une fable de 
La Fontaine, c’est-a-dire une cinquantaine d’alexandrins et 
d’octosyllabes qui prennent peu de place et mettent la clientéle 
en belle humeur avant |’examen de graves problémes politiques. 

Aprés le Bonhomme, c’est Lamartine qui jouit, auprés de 
nos rédacteurs, de la plus grande popularité; popularité qui 
grandira avec le temps et deviendra, vers 1850, une vogue, 
un engouement, voire une coqueluche. 

Celui qui arrive bon troisiéme, c’est Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Puis Chateaubriand, puis Béranger, puis Voltaire qui ne peut 
ici obtenir de meiileure piace que la sixiéme et doit baisser 
pavillon devant son ennemi Jean-Jacques. Enfin Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre et Victor Hugo obtiennent ex szquo le 
septiéme rang. 

Il ressort de cette enquéte plusieurs vérités qui ne devraient 
plus désormais préter le flanc a la discussion. Elles pour- 
raient, en guise de conclusion s’énoncer comme suit. 

Le Romantisme a précédé au Canada francais la venue de 
la Capricieuse. Avant 1840 —et, 4 plus forte raison, bien 
avant 1855—les classiques et les romantiques francais ont 
envahi notre marché du livre. En dépit de leur isolement et 
de leur éloignement de la France, les Québécois et les 
Montréalais purent lire, 4 partir de 1830, presque tous les 
chefs-d’ceuvre de la littérature francaise. Quant aux ouvrages 
des contemporains de ]’époque, ils arrivérent ici assez tét, dans 
ensemble; quelques-uns d’entre eux, publiés 4 Paris, firent 
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leur apparition, 4 quatre ou cing mois d’intervalle seulement, 
a Québec ou & Montréal. Voltaire occupe alors la place la plus 
considérable dans nos bibliothéques, tandis que La Fontaine 
et Lamartine font la joie des rédacteurs amoureux de petits 
poemes. Vers 1850, Lamartine est le maitre animateur du 
Romantisme au Canada francais. Enfin la génération spon- 
tanée ne caractérise pas l’Ecole québécoise de 1860: Crémazie, 
Casgrain et Fréchette, porte-voix officiels comme Chantecler, 
recueilleront tous les soupirs chateaubrianesques, tous les 
bruits hugoliens, toutes les mélodies lamartiniennes, toutes 
ces rumeurs qui ont pu sourdre du terroir, pendant cinquante 
ans et plus, pour les offrir en hommage au soleil levant du 
Romantisme canadien. (1) 


(1) Cette conférence est extraite du tome IV des Lettres canadiennes 
d’autrefois de Monsieur Marion. L’ouvrage vient de paraitre et se vend 
a raison d’un dollar l’unité. Tous ceux qui désirent se procurer un 
exemplaire de l’ouvrage sont priés de s’adresser a l’auteur aux Archives 
Nationales, 4 Ottawa. 


L’ ARCHITECTURE CANADIENNE-FRANCAISE 


Maurice Hébert, de la Société royale du Canada 


os villes et méme nos campagnes perdront irrémédiable- 

ment leur caractére, leur puissance d’attrait sur nous- 

mémes et sur les touristes, si l’on n’intervient sans 

retard, par une éducation raisonnée et suivie des suggestions 

opportunes, afin d’aider 4 remettre les esprits dans leur norme 

traditionnelle. Ce n’est point la exclure l’idée de progrés, 

mais, tout au contraire, établir celui-ci dans sa convenance 
et l’orienter dans son véritable sens naturel. 

Trop de gens chez nous agissent comme des vandales, en 
détruisant les nobles demeures des ancétres, les vieilles églises, 
les vieux manoirs et moulins, pour les remplacer par des 
édifices prétentieux, banals, souvent méme par des boites 
carrées, ornées a tort et a travers. 

La simplicité, la justesse et la finesse du goat ne sont-elles 
donc plus notre apanage? 

L’architecture canadienne-francaise révélait pourtant un 
état charmant de civilisation, un ordre et une excellence in- 
tellectuels qui ne se satisfaisaient que d’un style original dont 
le dépouillement correspondait en quelque sorte a4 la netteté 
du trait classique. 

L’ame canadienne-francaise vivait en beauté dans |’archi- 
tecture, le mobilier, les tentures, la décoration et l’arrangement 
des piéces, bref, dans l’ambiance particuliére de nos maisons 
qu’entouraient et rehaussaient ces jardins a la canadienne- 
francaise, objet de l’envie de nos visiteurs. 
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Architecture Canadienne 





Courtesy of ‘Service de Ciné-photographie, province de Québec’. 
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Tout cela composait la physionomie propre que nous don- 
nions aux choses, témoignant ainsi de notre volonté et de 
notre maniére personnelle de les humaniser. C’était une partie 
de notre langage. Elle complétait la parole, pour la com- 
menter et en amplifier la résonance. 

En effet, nos péres n’ont pas seulement marqué la civilisation 
canadienne du sceau de la pensée et de la langue francaises, 
mais ils en ont aussi accentué les lignes de force complémen- 
taires, les délinéaments distinctifs, au moyen d’une archi- 
tecture qui constitue un élan d’art, ou mieux, une science active 
et pratique, doublée d’un art agreste tout 4 fait remarquable. 
Ils en sont arrivés 4 établir des proportions, des rapports, des 
régles déterminées aui ont pu varier en bien des détails, sans 
toutefois perdre les liens communs, les constances fondamen- 
tales qui nous permettent d’affirmer et de proclamer !’existence 
d’une architecture canadienne-francaise. 


Celle-ci est née du souvenir que nos aieux avaient gardé des 
choses de France; et puis, en outre, de l’adaptation intelligente 
de nos maisons au milieu, au climat et méme aux modalités 
des préférences particuliéres. C’est de cette facon que la 
maison francaise a pris racine au pays, s’est canadianisée et 
a exprimé une aspiration et une inspiration générales, tout 
en s’assouplissant a des formes régionales. 

Par bonheur, il reste de notables vestiges de notre archi- 
tecture. Et c’est accomplir un pélerinage historique trés 
émouvant, lire un livre feuille 4 feuille et pierre 4 pierre, plus 
rempli de substance que bien des bouquins, que de faire avec 
une soigneuse attention le relevé de ces trésors commis a 
notre garde. 

Ce court article et ces photos qui l’accompagnent contri- 
bueront, nous l’espérons, a raviver le culte de )’architecture 
canadienne-francaise et a faire passer dans le domaine des 
réalisations ce qui trop souvent encore n’est que velléités et 
hommages stériles. 

Il y a, dans notre province, une véritable renaissance des 
arts domestiques et du mobilier canadien-francais. Cette 
renaissance ne serait pas entiére, si elle ne s’étendait A 
l’architecture. 

Que nos amis des provinces-sceurs veuillent bien croire que 
nous leur avons beaucoup de gratitude pour l’intérét qu’ils 
manifestent au sujet de la renaissance d’un art dont la portée 
sociale est évidente et qui importe certes a |’épanouissement 
de l’un des caractéres les plus agréables et les plus marquants 
de la culture totale canadienne. 


Le Canada, en effet, se grandit aux yeux de l’univers en 
reconnaissant le principe de l’unité dans la diversité des deux 
plus belles civilisations de l’histoire humaine: la francaise et 
l’anglaise. 
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The Importance of Studying Spanish 


By J. U. Garcia, Dominican Consul, Toronto, Canada 


anguage is to human 
thought what the body 
is to the soul: its cover- 
ing, or one might say, its gar- 
ment. There is such an ulti- 
mate relationship between lan- 
guage and thought, that lan- 
guage has come to be the 
spirit, the soul, the very life 
of a people, for, without that 
means of expression and in- 
tercommunication, we could 
not make ourselves under- 
stood, nor could we be fully 
conscious of what we felt or 
thought. That same principle 
also dominates the relation- 
ship between nations. It is 
only through employing lan- 
guage as a common factor 
that nations can come to an 
understanding, form friend- 
ships, and create that solid 
bond of Christian love which should unite all the peoples of the 
earth. 

The Declaration of Independence states that all men are born equal 
and have equal rights and privileges, according to law. Because 
these principles of the North American Revolution are the very basis 
of democracy in all the countries of the world, we should accept, as 
unchallengeable, the fact that nations formed by men who are free and 
equal, must also be equal according to the highest principles of 
international law, and that, however small a nation may be, it 
should enjoy the same respect and courtesy which is due to a larger 
and more powerful nation. There are no superior races, but certainly 
there are different cultures, whose excellence and superiority depend 
solely on their effectiveness in making men more conscious of the 
truth, more Christ-like and more contented. There is only one way to 
arrive at an understanding and an appreciation of the culture of another 
country: by studying the language in which that nation thinks and 
expresses its thoughts, feelings and ideals. And it was with this lofty 
aim in mind that our illustrious President Trujillo introduced into our 
schools, the study of French, English and Portuguese, besides the 
study of Spanish, as he himself said: «so that every Dominican might be 
able to speak the cultured languages that are used in America, and 
might, in that way, increase the fine spirit of friendship, cooperation, and 
love that already exists among the American nations.» 
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More than 80,000,000 men, women, and children speak Spanish in the 
twenty prosperous, cultured, and free countries of Central and South 
America. The culture which the countries of North and South America 
have been propagating by the expansion of their educational systems, 
has helped to strengthen that love of truth, justice, democracy and 
liberty which has helped to save the world from the catastrophe inflicted 
upon it by Hitler and his satellites. We Americans put our enormous 
power of production and our inexhaustible and decisive moral strength on 
the side of the British Empire when the dark clouds of slavery and ig- 
nominy were spreading over the nations of a free world. That terrible 
crisis which carried us to the edge of the abyss aroused in the conscience 
of the nations of the world, a new ideal and a new means of attaining se- 
curity: the furthering of friendly relations, respectful consideration of 
mutual interests and aspirations. And then, there was born the Good 
Neighbour Policy so boldly initiated by President Roosevelt, a policy 
which has spread to all the nations of the globe which are menaced by 
the fury of nazi-fascism. 

The war is progressing well, and the first flashes of victory are already 
beginning to light up the sky of our hope. Afterwards we. shall have 
to win the battle of peace, greater, more decisive and far-reaching in 
its results, affecting more nations than those that the war itself dragged 
down in its mad fury. Millions of soldiers will once again return to 
their homes. They will have to be provided with employment and 
security, with prosperity and a lasting peace. Industries will have to 
maintain the same standard of capacity for production, this time making 
implements and goods for peaceful progress and domestic comfort. Then 
too, it will be necessary to cultivate and establish the enormous markets 
which are ours for the asking in the rich and prosperous Latin American 
countries, which are in a position to absorb our production, however great 
it may be, and to pay for it with the same regularity and punctuality 
with which they have bought and paid for the articles acquired in time cf 
war. To ensure complete success in this undertaking, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language will be needed by those who travel to the 
South to secure markets and sell products, lest they run the risk of losing 
opportunities for business in competition with other nations, who can 
speak the beautiful, fluid language of the South. 


It is not necessary to await the inevitable opportunities that the future 
will bring, however, in order to enjoy the advantages of having studied 
Spanish; hundreds of young people, both men and women, are at present 
employed by the Canadian Government Departments which have dealings 
with Spanish America. Many Canadian firms are interested in securing, at 
once, young people who have learned Spanish. Opportunities are tremen- 
dous, and accordingly, the University of Toronto, with an eye to the 
present and the future, is giving its students marvellous courses in Span- 
ish and Latin American language and culture, with a view to preparing 
the young people as representatives, salesmen, and advertising agents 
who will introduce Canadian produce into Spanish America. The prosper- 
ity and social security of Canada will depend upon its markets, and 
mainly, upon the business arrangements that can be made with the coun- 
tries to the south. 
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President Trujillo thinks, and with reason, that the future of America, 
and the stability of the whole world, will depend upon the interest which 
nations take in cultivating an affection for one another, in understanding 
and respect for one another, and in penetrating the thoughts and ideals 
of their sister nations, by means of that vital element of enlightenment 


and harmony: language. 


Note—Photograph represents Church of the Holy Hill built near the 
City of La Vega Real, in the Dominican Republic, to commemorate the 
famous battle fought between the army led by the discoverer, Cristébal 


Colén and the Indians. 


MY VISIT TO QUEBEC 


It was with a light heart and an 
eager mind that I stepped onto the 
platform of the station at Trois- 
Riviéres. Within ten minutes I was 
in the midst of a large French Ca- 
nadian family, as we drove out to 
their summer cottage. I was re- 
ceiving thirty new impressions per 
minute, and was doing the best I 
could on my Senior Matric. French. 
I was received into the heart of 
this French family, in which there 
were eight children, from ten to 
twenty-two years of age, and I 
thoroughly enjoyed myself. I suc- 
ceeded in learning to speak French 
almost from scratch, because I had 
learned only to read and write it at 
school, and in the process the 
French family learned a good deal 
of English. In fact, I became so 
immersed in speaking French that 
for a while I was groping for words 
in both languages. But that soon 
passed, and I now have an excellent 
basis for any further visit to 
French Canada, or to France or 
Switzerland. 

The visit proved a most enjoyable 
holiday. The summer cottage was 
on the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
and there was a broad, sandy beach 
where one could wade out a long 
way into the river. We swam a 
good deal, played a lot of tennis, 


and went for long bicycle rides 
through very beautiful country. 
There was plenty to do, and the 
family could not have been kinder 
to me. I learned a great deal about 
French Canadians and their point 
of view and the ways in which they 
are different from English Cana- 
dians. 

I cannot overestimate the benefit 
that I received from my visit, and 
I sincerely hope that the “Visites 
Interprovinciales” project will be- 
come much larger in scope after the 
war. I am convinced that the best 
way to keep Canada a united nation 
with harmony existing between 
French and English, is to have her 
governed by men and women wh» 
really know and understand both 
peoples. And since the youth of 
to-day is the government of to- 
morrow, this project becomes of 
paramount importance, and should 
be extended. When I next have 
occasion to live or deal with French 
people, my visit of this summer will 
be of great value to me. There- 
fore I say to anyone who is lucky 
enough to have a chance to go on 
a “Visite”: DO IT; don’t hesitate 
about it; it will be an experience 
you will remember, treasure, and 
profit by as long as you live. 

—Wey Robinson. 


Readers—You are invited to write to Mr. Robinson, 3 Strathearn Rd., 
Toronto for further information concerning ‘Visites Interprovinciales’. 
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COURS PRIMAIRE 
DE FRANCAIS 


by 
F. C. A. Jeanneret 


and 


Helen B. St. John 


List Price 60 cents. 


A New Book for Beginners in French, by Canadian 
authors, written expressly for Canadian Schools. Part 
One, to be published September Ist, covers the High 
School Course in French of the First Year. Some of 
the features which will prove of special interest to High 
School Teachers are: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(11) 
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The Oral Approach. 

The Parallel Grammar Explanations in English 
and in French. 

The Emphasis placed on the Verb and Pronoun. 

Limitation to essentials for conversation and 
reading. 

Abundant and varied exercises. 

Lesson Topics drawn from pupils’ experience. 

Canadian setting. 

Dialogue as basis of teaching. 

Special Arrangement of Lesson Vocabularies to 
facilitate learning. 

Variety of additional reading. 

Numerous songs, some specially designed as 
teaching aids for pronunciation. 


Illustrations for each lesson, cartoons, and 
Canadian masterpieces in colour. 


For further information please write to 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


495-517 Wellington St. West 


TORONTO 2B CANADA 








TEACHING METHODS 


“I have bought golden opinions from all soris of people’’. — Shakespeare. 


In this section of the Canadian Modern Language Review our aim is not 
to provide formal and highly organized methods. It is rather to present a 
number of informal suggestions from various sources. We feel that our 
teaching will benefit by a general interchange of ideas. These 
suggestions may have to be modified to suit our peculiar personalities, 
ways of teaching, etc. To allow for such differences, we have included 
the names of the contributors so that we may write to them personally 
for further information. It is only fair to add that each of the con- 
tributors was asked by the Editorial Committee to submit some teaching 
device which he (or she) had found helpful. Most of them closed with 
some such humble words as, “I shall be delighted if you can use this 
suggestion and even more delighted if you have sufficient material with- 
out it.” In the case of the longer articles, each writer assured us that 
he was writing the article only from a sense of duty and not because he 
had a method that was worthy of imitation. We appreciate this modesty. 
Teachers do feel that way, But we appreciate even more the dependa- 
bility and willingness to be helpful, without which this section would 
not have been possible, Please send in your questions and difficulties 
and we shall be glad to be of service. Our second issue, if all goes well, 
will bring many more helpful ideas from successful Modern Language 
teachers. —G. E. 


HINTS FOR 
EXTENSIVE AND OUTSIDE READING IN FRENCH 
May Taylor, Sarnia C. and V. S. 


Far be it from me to suggest that I have discovered the best method of 
conducting the Extensive and Outside Reading for classes in French. 
But if, in the paragraphs that follow, a few hints may be found by teach- 
ers who are new at the game, I shall be very happy. We can all benefit 
from the experiences of others, and I personally am looking forward to 
receiving «comfort and aid» in large measure from our new Canadian 
Modern Language Review. 

Our objective, in both the Extensive and Outside Reading Course, 
is to ensure that the student learns to read for «enjoyment and under- 
standing». To attain this, our first consideration is to see that he has 
access to books that he finds enjoyable, or reasonably so, and that are 
within his grasp. Here is where the teacher’s guidance is all important. 
For the Extensive reading the teacher chooses the book that all the class 
must read, and for the Outside Reading he guides the individual student 
in his personal choice. To do the latter satisfactorily, the teacher should 
know his pupils much better than is possible for us who teach in large 
schools. Those who teach in small schools have a decided advantage here. 
The rest of us must do the best we can. 

Although the Course of Study recommends that the Extensive Read- 
ing «should be mainly an exercise in silent reading», I have made it a 
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practice, in the early stages of the book or play, to do a great deal of 
reading myself. In this way I feel that I can get them off tc a much 
better start. Later, as the story progresses, I assign a definite amount to 
be read silently during a class period. Sometimes, too, I combine the 
methods. I read part of the period and then let the students continue 
in silence. When left to do all the reading by themselves, the. slow 
readers become quite a serious problem. 


When ali have finished the chapter, or a certain number of scenes in 
a play, a few simple questions are assigned in French, sometimes as a 
dictation exercise, to be answered, usually in French, but sometimes in 
English. It is very important to keep up the interest of the whole class 
in the book, and for that reason the conscientious teacher must refrain 
from asking too many or too difficult questions. It is so fatally easy to 
lose sight of our main objective here, and to get side-tracked into too 
many questions on word-study, grammar points, and other exercises 
that should be reserved chiefly for the classes in Intensive Reading. 


In our school we use sets of books, bought from the proceeds of the 
small fee collected annually from the students of French. Two of our 
favorite books are «Les Oberlé» (a simplified edition, published by D. C. 
Heath, and carried by Copp Clark) which we use in Grade XI; and 
«Tovaritch» (published by Henry Holt, and carried by Oxford University 
Press) and used in Grade XIII. This Extensive Reading must be done 
in class, and there should be no home preparation. Remember it is for 
«enjoyment and understanding». To make sure of the understanding, 
I make it a custom to have a test sometime in March when I finish 
the Course in Extensive Reading. This mark is a part of the term work. 


The Outside Reading may be enjoyed by the student, but I confess 
that it is not the most enjoyable part of my task. First, there is the 
problem of suiting the book to the taste of the student. Then comes the 
task of checking his reading and of seeing that all have fulfilled the 
requirements. A time limit is set for the whole class, and it has been 
my practice to set two dates, with a gap of a week or ten days between 
them. If the student has finished reading his book on or before the first 
date he may report on it to me orally. If not, he must hand in a.written 
report to me by the second date. In this way the best pupil, who gets 
his work done promptly, comes to me and I have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his reading and to make further suggestions. These reports, oral 
and written, are in English, except in rare cases. A card system is used 
by means of which each student’s reading is recorded. Each teacher of 
French keeps the cards of his students, and, as the students move on, 
their cards are handed to the teacher in charge of the new class. 


As for the results obtained by all this Extensive and Outside Read- 
ing, I think there can be no doubt that the student who has been trained 
in our new course has a much greater facility in reading «ordinary 
French with ease and understanding» than the student trained according 
to the old system. There is still much room for improvement in all of 
our Modern Language teaching, but I am confident that we are making 
progress. 
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CAUSATIVE “FAIRE” 


Paul L. Brown, 
Brockville Collegiate Institute and Vocational School 


Every teacher who has presented Causative Faire realizes that it de- 
mands slow and patient handling. To deal with it hurriedly is a waste of 
breath and time. The aim of this article is not to describe a teaching 
technique, but, rather, to try to assist busy teachers by giving them an 
outline, in reasonably logical sequence, of the points which our pupils may 
be expected to master. 


I. NORMAL MEANINGS OF FAIRE: 


1. Tl fait toujours de son mieux. He always does his best. 

2. Maman fait la lessive le lundi. ee does the washing on Mon- 
ays. 

3. Jean fait une caisse. John is making a box. 

4, Elle va faire une robe. She is going to make a dress. 


II. CAUSATIVE FAIRE WITH ONE OBJECT: 
1. Causative Faire with a Noun Object: 


(a) Il fait lire l’éléve. He makes the pupil read. 
(b) Je ferai étudier le garcon. I shall have the boy study. 
(c) Faites chanter la fille. Have the girl sing. 


Note: When faire is used with an accompanying infinitive, it takes 
on such meanings as have, cause, and make, and is called “Causative 
Faire”: 

Rule 1. 
Causative faire is not separated from the following infinitive 
by a noun object. The noun object follows the accompany- 


ing infinitive. ” 
2. Causative Faire with a Personal Pronoun Object: 
(a) Tl le fait lire. He has him read. 
(b) Je le ferai étudier. I shall have him study. 
(c) Faites-la chanter. Have her sing. 
Rule 2 


Whereas the noun object follows’the accompanying infinitive, 
the personal pronoun object precedes “causative faire”, 
except in the imperative affirmative. 


3. Forms Which May Separate Causative Faire from the Following 
Infinitive: 


(a) Il ne le fait pas lire souvent. He does not have him read often. 
(b) Le fera-t-il lire? Will he have him read? 
(c) Faites-la chanter. Have her sing. 

Rule 3. 


CauSative faire may be separated from the following infin- 
itive by such forms as: (a) a negative, (b) a pronoun subject 
in the interrogative, (c) a personal pronoun object in the 
imperative affirmative. 


4. Causative Faire with a Negative Imperative: 


(a) Ne le faites pas travailler. Don’t make him work. 
(b) Ne les faites pas entrer si tét. Don’t make them come in so soon. 
Note: In the imperative negative the personal pronoun object takes 


its normal place before the verb; i.e., before “causative faire”. 
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5. Causative Faire with a Reflexive Verb: 


(a) Taisez-vous donc! Do be quiet! 
(b) Les messieurs s’assiéront ici. The gentlemen will sit here. 
(c) Faites taire les enfants. Make the children be quiet. 
(d) Veuillez faire asseoir les mes- Kindly have the gentlemen sit 
sieurs. down. 
Rule 4. 


Many verbs which are normally reflexive cease to be so when 
used with causative faire. 


6. Causative Faire with a Passive Infinitive: 


(a) Il fait chanter la chanson. He has the song sung 
(literally: He causes the song 
to be sung). 
(b) Elle a fait lire le poéme. She had the poem read. 
(c) Ils vont faire faire le travail. | They are going to have the work 
erg ee | done. 
Rule 5. 


A passive infinitive may not be used with “causative faire”. 
The active infinitive must be used instead. 


7. The Past Participle of “Causative Faire”: 


(a)Elle a fait une belle robe. She has made a beautiful dress. 

(b) Voici la robe qu’elle a faite. This is the dress she made. 

(c) Voici la robe qu’elle a fait faire. This is the dress she had (i.e. 

caused to be) made. 

(d) C’est 14 la maison qu’il a fait That is the house he had built. 
construire. 

(e) Ce sont les chansons que nous’ Those are the songs we had sung. 
avons fait chanter. 


Rule 6. 
The past participle of “causative faire” is invariable. 


III. CAUSATIVE FAIRE WITH TWO OBJECTS: 


1. The Normal Construction: 

If we examine the sentence, He had the workmen build the shed, we 
find that it may be paraphrased thus: He caused the shed to be built by 
the workmen. The French rendering more closely approximates this 
latter form; viz., Il a fait batir le hangar aux ouvriers. 


With a passive construction by is normally expressed by par or 
de, but a is the preposition here. 
(a) Je ferai étudier la lecon aux I shall have the pupils study the 
éléves. lesson. 
(b) J’ai fait chanter la chanson I had the girl sing the song. 
a la jeune fille. 


(c) Il a fait savoir aux éléves He informed the pupils that they 
qu’ils devaient lui remettre were to hand in their exer- 
leurs devoirs. cises. 

Rule 7. 


When there are two objects with ‘causative faire’ and the ac- 
companying infinitive, the agent (usually a person) becomes 
indirect and regularly follows the direct object, except when 
the latter is a clause. 
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2. The construction with Par: 


Upon examination it will be found that the sentence, J’ai fait 
chanter la chanson 4 la jeune fille, may be interpreted, I had the 
song sung to the girl. To avoid ambiguity, par may replace a to 
mean by, thus J’ai fait chanter la chanson par la jeune fille. 


3. Further Examples of “Causative Faire” with Two Objects: 
(a) Il fait batir la maison aux ouvriers. 


(b) Il leur fait batir la maison. 


(c) Il la leur fait batir. 


(d) Il ne la leur fait pas batir. 


(e) Faites-la-leur batir. 


(f) Ne la leur faites pas batir. 


Whatever the method of presentation may be, the pupils cannot be 
expected to remember the intricacies of ‘causative faire’ without frequent 
drill. They find it comforting also to have mimeographed summaries 
which they can keep in their binders for ready reference and review. 


ORGANIZING A FRENCH CLUB 


If the main purpose of the 
French Club is to provide enthus- 
iastic students with an opportunity 
of speaking French, the member- 
ship should be limited to from fif- 
teen to twenty and the rule should 
be “French only”. Fun and a 
sense of achievement are the two 
conditions essential to the success 
of these gatherings. 

When you have never done it 
before, it is fun to conduct the 
business of a meeting in French. 
The Chairman of the first meeting 
can easily learn the most necessary 
forms and have such expressions 
as “je propose” and “j’appuie la 
proposition” written on the black- 
board. The election of officers and 
a short discussion of the general 
plan of the year’s programme will 
proceed quite smoothly if a few 
members have been instructed in 
advance about making motions and 
suggestions. The others will soon 
find their tongues and enjoy mak- 
ing their contribution. Allotting 
special duties to as many members 
as possible distributes responsibil- 
ity and creates greater interest. 
Preparation for the meetings should 


not make too great a demand on 
any one pupil’s time. 

A new Convener of the Program- 
me Committee may be appointed 
each month to ensure variety in 
the form of entertainment, and 
variety and brevity are of prime 
importance. The pupil in charge 
of the programme should be ready 
to suggest a song or game, if 
interest begins to lag. Even the 
most timid will participate in these 
community activities. Such games 
as “Qui suis-je?” achieve the most 
satisfactory results. This game 
permits of adaptation to almost 
any theme, names of celebrities, 
buildings, vegetables, and even 
actions and adverbs of place and 
time, by changing the caption to 
“Que fais-je?” or “Ou vais-je?” 
Before you have discovered the de- 
signation written on the ticket 
pinned to your back, you may have 
used a considerable range of voca- 
bulary. Any of the Social Games 
with which young people are 
familiar take on new interest when 
played in French, but obviously 
only those which require a good 
deal of speaking, or perhaps 
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writing, have any value. Competi- 
tions with small prizes stimulate 
vocal participation. The member 
who explains how a game is to be 
played is getting practice in oral 
composition without being con- 
scious of it. 

Charades based on words as 
simple as “beau-coup” or as un- 
common as “pelle-te-rle” (if you 
are studying ‘Maria Chapdelaine’) 
give scope to those with imagina- 
tion, ingenuity and a ready tongue. 
In general, greater interest is 
shown in short skits prepared by 
classmates than in carefully re- 
hearsed plays. Besides, the author- 
actors have probably learned more 
from a piece of their own creation. 
Topics of every-day interest, such 
as a telephone conversation, or a 
visit to a shop or restaurant under 
the rationing system, achieve sur- 
prising results. 

From time to time the members 
of the Club should have an oppor- 
tunity of listening to someone who 
is really French. To be able to 
understand even a part of his 
“causerie” and to find that the 
speaker actually understands 


French learned in an Ontario High 
School, gives the pupils a great 
thrill. This type of meeting should 
be thrown open to the whole 
student body. 

The regular auditorium meeting 
of the school may be conducted 
entirely in French if the Principal 
approves. Naturally, the words of 
the hymns will have to be taught 
in French classes beforehand, and 
the Scripture reading and an- 
nouncements carefully rehearsed. 
This presentation of one of the 
regular school activities 1n French 
has a vitalizing effect on the study 
of the language throughout the 
school and is one of the most 
valuable contributions the Club can 
make. 

In all these activities the teacher- 
sponsor is only the guiding genius 
behind the scenes and should be- 
ware of too much interference and 
correction. If it is to prosper the 
French Club must be organized on 
the initiative of the pupils and 
maintained by their spontaneous 
interest. 

—Dora Stock, North Toronto C.I. 


A SUGGESTION FOR DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Why not have a committee of Heads of Departments meet with the 
Chief Examiner and submit a list of suitable questions for his con- 


sideration before the paper is set? 


“It is ignorance of language that makes us our own fools.” — Mark 


van Doren in ‘Liberal Education’. 


SABOTAGE 


Un colonel italien avait recu l’ordre de rendre inutilisable une voie 
ferrée de Sicile, pour le cas ou |’ennemi s’en saisirait. Deux jours aprés 
les tanks canadiens capturaient la position et le colonel battait en re- 
traite. Sous sa tente, il recut la visite d’un de ses supérieurs qui lui 


demanda: 
Tout s’est bien passé? 


Oui, mon général, je m’en suis occupé moi-méme. 
Le chemin de fer est complétement inutilisable? 
Complétement, mon général. J’ai déchiré tous les billets de troisiéme 


classe. . 


—France—Canada—aoit, 1944 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


MAKE THE SUBJECT LIVE 


If French is to be a living language, France must be made a living 
country. In my Grade IX classes I plan a week’s work with this end in 
view. Each student makes an outline map of France, marking on it the 
boundaries, the main physical features, and the important towns and 
cities. After refreshing their minds on the geography of France, I 
take my class on an imaginary tour, touching at the cities and provinces 
mentioned throughout the course. When, in Grade IX, Henri and Georges 
visit Paris*, the class knows immediately that the capital city is on the 
Seine. When they visit Rouen we have before us a framed picture of the 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc close by the old market-building. Basic infor- 
mation is recalled and connected with each new story. The students 
learn how the face of Paris has changed with the war. They are 
told about the sand-bag barricades, the taped windows, and the removal 
of outstanding statues. They learn the position of the Maginot line, 
and the Dieppe raid becomes more real to them. The invasion of Nor- 
mandy on June 6 has also increased their interest in the country and 
several of my students are following the daily advance of the Allies. 
My own experience has been that their enthusiasm for the subject itself 
will be much greater if the classroom has a French atmosphere. I 
brought back from France several travel posters and had some framed 
for my room. Framed enlargements of snapshots and postcards recall 
other interesting places and several hundred snapshots and postcards, 
grouped and mounted on cardboard, are used on occasion to illustrate 
a lesson. The personal touch thus given in class helps to create the living 
atmosphere so vital to the teaching of a living language. 

—Mary E. Depew, Strathroy C. I. 
*See ‘Basic French’ (Copp Clark) 


BEGINNING A CLASS 


My first period class always begins with the recitation of the French 
version of the Lord’s Prayer. The students memorize it by degrees, 
and then they take turns in leading the recitation. Later on we fre- 
quently use these memorized lines to exemplify rules of grammar. 

In our school every class has a president. One of the duties of this 
officer is to officiate at the beginning of the lesson if the teacher is 
detained through hall duties, ete. In the French classes the president 
is trained to take the chair promptly and use the time to good advantage 
by means of drill on verb tenses, vocabulary, etc. It has been a source 
of joy (and even amusement) to discover how seriously such duties are 
taken and how co-operative the students are on the whole. 

—Ada M. Adams, Patterson C. I., Windsor 
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A QUESTION AND ANSWER METHOD FOR FRENCH AUTHORS 


The following method which I have used in teaching “Maria Chapde- 
laine” should serve as well for the “French Short Stories’* prescribed for 
next year. In suggesting this procedure, I take two things for granted: 
(1) that the students know the text, and (2) that lack of time may 
necessitate the omission of many of the details of the plan. 

After a brief introduction to the story, the pupils read a few pages 
of the text at a time as homework, making the necessary notes on new 
vocabulary and idioms. Then we discuss briefly any difficulties in 
comprehension which they have met and any others which I consider 
important. I have composed a series of questions, twenty-five to forty, 
perhaps, on each chapter, bringing out the important events of the 
story, and repeating important vocabulary, The students answer these 
questions from their texts, This method provides drill on synonyms, 
idioms, verb forms, etc. Sometimes I dictate the questions on two or 
three pages in advance of the lesson period and expect the pupils to 
give me their answers with their books closed. Next year I expect to 
have the questions typewritten and distributed, a story at a time, after 
we have gone over them in class. Then I can test their knowledge of 
the story from time to time by asking a certain number of questions 
from each list. I did not use exactly the same method with each chapter 
of “Maria”. It has many variations. As this is Grade XIII work, it is 
done in French by teacher and students. 

—Ada Menhennick, Sir Adam Beck C. I., London 


*French Short Stories—Hills, Holbrook, and Humphreys (Copp Clark) 


NEW WORDS 


Instead of reviewing a passage by the usual method of questioning, 
it has been found stimulating to have each student in the class discover 
a new word or phrase contained in the previous lesson. The students 
compete with one another to see which one can produce the most signifi- 
cant and useful words. In this way not only the word is recalled but 


also its context. 
—Eleanor Fox, Brantford C, I, & V. S. 


SET NEW WORDS TO WORK 


I begin as soon as possible to ask general questions on a story to ensure 
that the new word or phrase is known apart from the context. For 
example, when taking up the first page of “Le Curé de Cucugnan,’’* I 
ask, “De quoi fait-on le pain?” and “Que fait l’araignée pour attraper 
les mouches?” so that the students may know how to use “la farine, 
le pain, l’araignée, etc., apart from this particular story. 

—J. Louise Galloway, Harbord C, I,, Toronto 
*Intensive Readings (Copp Clark) 
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VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Here is a method we have found useful in vocabulary building. Once 
every two weeks, each pupil in a Grade XI class is handed a page of LA 
PRESSE to read, From this page he selects a paragraph that he likes 
and makes a short summary of it. In addition to this, each student 
chooses words which he thinks will benefit the class, checks their spelling 
and gender in his dictionary, and then writes them with their meanings 
on the blackboard which has previously been marked out in alphabetical 
squares. Ten minutes before the end of the period, the pupils read the 
words on the board, decide on the ten best, and enter them in alphabetical 
order in a special section of their note-books. In this way we learn from 
a hundred to two hundred new words each year. 

Note: There is a special price for “La Presse” of $3.00 a year to 
schools. —Maurice Hutchison, Oshawa C. & V. I. 


FOLDING VOCABULARY 

The folding vocabulary can be carried in the vest pocket or purse. It 
can be perused on a bus or street car and can be used as a book mark or 
fan. Just rule a sheet of paper(preferably coloured) lengthwise into strips 
about one inch wide. Write the French words in the first column, the 
English equivalent in the second, and so on alternately across the page. 
Then fold the paper along the lines drawn so that it will open like a fan. 
Such folding vocabularies are very popular at examination times and 

are particularly useful in Grades IX, X, and XI. 
—Janet Smith, Weston C. I. & V. S. 


VOCABULARY GAME 


A method that I find most helpful was suggested to me by an article 
in The School, written by W. R. Stewart, now Inspector of High Schools.* 
It is a game for vocabulary review. Line the pupils up in four or five 
rows, using the seats of the classroom. Put the best students at the back 
and the weakest at the front. All the students in the back seats are num- 
bered “one” and compete against one another, those next to the back seat 
are numbered “two” and compete against one another, etc. This provides 
four or five competing teams, each of equal calibre. One or two students 
left over may keep the score. The teacher calls out a word and says 
“numéro quatre”. Then any number “four” who knows the meaning of 
the word raises his hand. Ask the student who raises his hand first 
for the meaning. If he has it, his team scores one. Give the difficult 
words to the better pupils. This method can also be used for drilling 
other types of work. 

My pupils love this game and some who never show signs of life at any 
other time try hard to make a good score. 

—Kay Halford, Orillia C. I. 

*A “French Baseball Game”—‘The School’, pages 335-337—December, 
1939. ‘The School’, published ten times a year by the Ontario College of 
Education, contains excellent articles on Modern Language instruction. 

—The Editor. 
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PICTURES AND CONTESTS 


Miss Violet B. Smith, now residing at 81 Balsam Avenue, Hamilton, 
and formerly of the Oshawa Collegiate, used to delight her students 
and make France real to them by using the many lovely postal cards 
she brought back home from that country. She would take two classes 
at a time to the cafeteria, throw the pictures on the screen, enlarged 
by means of our delineascope machine, and give an hour’s lecture on 
them. Miss Smith has given us permission to bring this idea to your 
attention. 

We have asked her permission also to print a conversation on the 
Geography of France which she used as a contest throughout whole 
forms, two students vieing with two others to learn the conversation and 
present it acceptably. The conversation was carried on at the front of the 
room and the places were pointed out on a large wall map. I well 
recall an after-four French programme at which the finals of the contest 
were held. The winners were given New Testaments in French. The 
Modern Language Review is grateful to Miss Smith for these contri- 
butions to ‘Helpful Hints’. —G. E. 


LA GEOGRAPHIE DE LA FRANCE 


Jules—Voulez-vous nommer les grands fleuves de la France? 

Marie—Les grands fleuves de la France sont la Seine, la Loire, la 
Garonne, et le Rhone, 

Jules—Oiu est-ce que la Loire prend sa source et ol se jette-t-elle? 

Marie—La Loire prend sa source dans les Cévennes et se jette dans 
l’Atlantique. 

Jules—Et le Rhéne? Racontez-moi ce que vous savez du Rhone. 

Marie—Le Rhone prend sa source en Suisse, I] entre en France et se 
jette dans la Méditerranée. 

Jules—Lequel de ces grands fleuves est le plus long? 

Marie—La Loire est longue de cent soixante kilométres. 

Jules—Voulez-vous nommer deux grandes villes sur chacun de ces grands 
fleuves ? 

Marie—Paris et Rouen sont sur la Seine. Orléans et Tours sont sur 
la Loire. Toulouse et Bordeaux sont sur la Garonne et Lyon est 
la seule grande ville sur le Rhone. 

Jules—Savez-vous les noms d’autres grandes villes? 

Marie—Nice, Marseille, Toulon, Carcassonne, Limoges, Nantes, Nancy, 
Rheims, Amiens, Lille. 

Jules—-Quelles sout les montagnes de la France? 

Marie—Les Pyrénées, les Alpes, les Cévennes, le Jura et les Vosges. 

Jules—Quel est le sommet le plus élevé des Alpes? 

Marie—Le Mont Blanc est le sommet le plus élevé des Alpes. 

Jules—Voulez-vous contraster les Alpes et les Pyrénées? 

Marie—Les Alpes sont des montagnes superbes, couvertes de neiges 
éternelles. Les Pyrénées sont des mortagnes gracieuses, fraiches, 
et verdoyantes. 

—Violet B. Smith, Hamilton, 
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A STIMULATING EXERCISE 


This idea is not an original one, but I thought some teachers might 
find it useful in reviewing vocabulary—nouns, adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, even verbs. I find it most beneficial towards the end of a 
term’s work when the students have many words at their command. For 
seat work in Grade IX, I suggest that the students write fifteen phrases 
similar to Je vais 4 l’école ou a la gare, etc. without the use of their 
books. They will look very puzzled at first, then pleased when they 
easily reach that objective. When the phrases are written on the black- 
board, there may well be fifty at the end of the first year’s work. 

Variations of this idea for class use appear in such sentences as:— 
1. Je regarde le livre — Je cherche le livre. 2. J’admire l’église — 
J’admire la statue. 3. Je regarde le livre de Jean, du garcon, ete. 4. Je 
marche vite, lentement. Je travaille avec soin. Je vais maintenant. 5. 
C’est un garcon intelligent, brave, etc. 6. Mon pére est marchand, pro- 
fesseur, etc. 7. Je désire rester — Je peux rester. 8. Je refuse de lire— 
Je cesse de lire. 9, Je commence a étudier — Je continue a étudier. 10. 
Je viens de fermer la porte, d’ouvrir la fenétre, 

These are some of the uses I have made of this idea. It has several 
advantages in its favour. The exercise can be written or oral, impromptu 
or prepared, long or short. A great advantage is that it means no 
advance preparation for the teacher, but yet it is a very stimulating 
exercise for the students who feel the power they are developing in the 
language being studied. These exercises have proven equally effective 
in French and German. 

—Mary K. Macpherson, London South C, I. 


BLACKBOARD WORK 


It may be unorthodox, but it works in Grade IX. Pupils are allowed 
to begin work at the board while the teacher is reaching the class-room. 
They work in pairs without disturbing other classes. This gives them an 
opportunity to review the last verb studied or to give their partners a 
bit of dictation, incidentally improving their own pronunciation. One 
will hear such remarks as: “Did you say ‘grand’ or ‘grande’?” “Was 
the article ‘le’ or ‘la’?” Then too, they will try to express themselves 
more freely in writing by digressing from the stock vocabulary, hunting 
new words to use, sometimes, perhaps, to produce an effect. Your 
students will enjoy this opportunity of displaying their knowledge and 
initiative in free competition with their fellows. 

—Eleanor Fox, Brantford C. I. 


WORKING PARTNERS 


Have the pupils keep a growing list of useful expressions which will 
serve as working partners, such as tout de suite, de l’autre cété, de plus 
en plus, en méme temps, etc,, one or other of which is to be found on al- 
most every page of reading. Get them to use these phrases as frequent- 
ly as possible. You will find that this device will prevent them from 
stumbling over individual words which are meaningless apart from their 
context. —Florence Armstrong, Oshawa C. & V. I. 
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A HANDY VERB CHART 


Where the rotary system for pupils is in force, and a teacher has 
blackboard space to spare, it is useful to have a verb chart painted on 
the blackboard with. white poster colour. It saves a great deal of time 
when the pupils write in the allotted spaces, with no delay for drawing 
lines. The result is neat and easily corrected and the chalk work can 
be erased at the end of the class whilst the chart remains for further 
use, 


MAKE REFLEXIVE VERBS LIVE 


The reflexive verb often offers some difficulty to the lower grades. 
Try having the class repeat in the correct person the instructions given 
by the teacher. At the beginning of the class, after the usual exchange 
of greetings, the teacher says, “Asseyez-vous, mes éléves”. Comes the 
reply, “Nous nous asseyons, mademoiselle.” During the period, “Levez- 
vous Jean” — “Je me léve, mademoiselle.” Finally, ‘‘“Fermez vos livres 
et levez-vous.” This procedure can be continued for a few weeks and by 
that time the pupils will use reflexive verbs with greater ease and 
facility. —Dorothy Wilkins, Oshawa C. I. 


COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE IN GRADE IX 


In Grade IX, when we first come to the comparative and superlative, 
I find that pupils grasp the idea very quickly, if I introduce them to 
the four ‘JET’* brothers, Jean, Georges, Henri, and Robert, whose 
relative statures I have indicated very crudely on the board. 
These few sentences may make the device fairly clear: 
Georges est plus grand que Jean. 
Jean est moins grand que Georges. 
Henri est aussi grand que Georges. 
Robert est le plus grand des quatre garcons. 
Then I use the same sentences, substituting the names of a village, 
a town, and a city nearby, the size of which the pupils all know. 
—Olive Powell, Carleton Place H. S. 
*A ‘jet’ is a tiny figure drawn in skeleton form to denote a certain action 
or position. 


AN INTERESTING STENCIL REVIEW FOR “LES TROIS OURS”* 


Any one with a little ability in drawing can produce a stencil to be used 
for reviewing “Les Trois Ours”. This stencil uses pictures which are 
to be coloured by the students, and blanks which are to be filled in with 
an appropriate word or sentence below the pictures. Students of Grade 
IX are not critical, and even a modest attempt wins approval. However, 
should a teacher feel unable to produce a suitable sheet, there is usually 
an artistic student who will be glad to do the sketches. 

I have used this idea as a blackboard review when it was possible to 
leave the work on the blackboard for more than one day. More advanced 
forms were as interested in reading the story as the Grade IX students. 

—Mary R. Stewart, Kenora H, S. 
*See ‘Basic French’. 
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‘‘Best fun—best results I have had in years’’ 
says one teacher using 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE 
DE FRANCAIS 


by J. E. TRAVIS and P. G. WILSON 
Revised for use in Canadian Schools by 
E. E. HISLOP and MARGERY M. BROOKER 


Price 95 cents 


A new beginner’s course in French designed to lead directly into 
Cours n.oyen de francais and carefully correlated with it. It 
features conversation material in French, gay and amusing 
stories, and humorous drawings by a famous British illustrator. 


Accompanying gramaphone records are available at $12.75 
per set of five double-sided records. 


RECENT CLARKE IRWIN PUBLICATIONS IN 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LE CASQUE INVISIBLE. By Mare Ceppi. This popular Grade 
X reader, now available in a Canadian edition, tells of the 
extraordinary adventures of a young man of Paris who finds 
the helmet of Perseus, which makes its wearer invisible. 
64 pp. 25¢. 

LA PREMIERE AVIATRICE DE FRANCE ET LES SUR- 
PRISES DU CINEMA. By Lee and Stephens. Two stories— 
one about Mme Blanchard, first French lady balloonist, the 
other an exciting television mystery. Modern vocabulary. 
For Grade XI. 80 pp. 45c. 


LE GENERAL DE GAULLE. By Yvonne Salmon. A new and 


lively biography written especially for schools. Grade XIII. 
118 pp. 75c. 


BACKCHAT IN FRENCH and BACKCHAT IN GERMAN. 
By Westron and Pilley. Lively, up-to-date conversations, 
with English and French, and English and German, in 
parallel columns. Each book contains 48 pages. Each 45c. 

NEWS IN GERMAN. By D.H. Stott. Contains a brief outline 
of main grammatical points, with actual extracts from BBC 


news broadcasts in German. There is a maximum of modern 
words and phrases. Grades XII and XIII. 45c. 


SO EINFACH! By Magda Kelber. Short enjoyable stories and 
sketches in German, based on grammatical points; suitable 
for sight passages and comprehension in second and third 
year classes. 187 pp. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO 2 











PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 


(1) Please give a list of suitable reading texts for Grade XI German 
and suggest a good German play for intensive reading in Grade XII. 
(See list submitted by John Knott, p. 41). 


(2) What are we going to use instead of “Basic French” next year? 
Is “Cours Elémentaire” satisfactory? (We shall continue to use “Basic 
French” for one more year at least, In 1945 the contract expires. A 
committee was appointed by the O. M. L. T. A. at Easter to make 
recommendations for a new text. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee have been forwarded to the special Departmental committee 
appointed to deal with the resolutions of the O.M.L.T.A.. See Inspector 
Stewart’s statement concerning the 1944-45 Departmental experiment 
with Lower School French texts, p. 48). 

(3) What other good texts are there besides “Intensive Reading, 
Grade XI and XII”, and “Pour lire avec plaisir’? (Consult recommended 
lists, prepared by Morris Sniderman and his Committee on Outside 
Reading, which will appear in the Christmas number of the ‘Review’. 
Several of these would be suitable for intensive work). 

(4) Outline a method of forming a French Club. (See article by 
Dora Stock, p. 19). 

(5) Give information on French Summer Schools. (The spring num- 
ber of the “Review” will contain information concerning Summer Schools. 
See also “The School” magazine. Booklets outlining the programmes 
of the various summer schools will be sent by the directors on request. 
They are usually available at Easter). 

(6) Explain a good method of dealing with extensive reading in Grade 
XIII. (See May Taylor’s article, p. 15). 

(7) How does one go about procuring one of the government scholar- 
ships for advanced study in French? (These scholarships to France 
were withdrawn for the duration. They were to be had by making 
application on a special form and were granted largely upon inspectors’ 
recommendations. This year it was possible upon application to receive 
a scholarship to the “Trois Pistoles’” Summer Course), 


(8) Are the exchange facilities offered by ‘Visites Interprovinciales’ 
available to all Canadian students and teachers? (Yes! The Secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Biggar, of Upper Canada College, Toronto, will be pleased to 
arrange an exchange.) 

(9) Which method seems to have attained the best results in the 
student’s report of his outside reading—a weekly report of pages read 
or a complete report when the book is finished? (A complete report 
of the finished book would seem to be the most satisfactory method in 
general, particularly for good or fair students. On the other hand, the 
necessity of submitting a weekly report would serve as a spur to back- 
ward students to do at least a certain amount of reading each week, 
Our readers are invited to send us their opinions regarding the relative 
merits of the two procedures mentioned above). 
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TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


Premiére Année EXAMEN FRANCAIS Décembre, 1944 


1. VERBES 

Add the correct ending and write h. II est non loin de la porte. 
the corresponding number: i. Il y a des livres sur la table. 
l:-e, 2:-es. 3:-ons. 4.-ez. 5:-ent. j, Ils arrivent au village. 

Exemple: Regard(e), Henri. -1. 

. Il s’approch.... du jardin. - Ill. PRONOMS 

. Admir....-vous la belle statue?.... (a) Insert the right pronoun and 
. Jeanne visit.... la capitale. «give the corresponding number: 

. Din....-tu dans un restaurant ’?.... 1: il, elle. 2: ils. elles. 3: tu. 

. Qui demeur.... dans "hotel? __.... 4: nous. 5: vous. 

. Nous présent.... Henri & Marcel. Exemple: Voila Jean. il dine. -1. 

a. Regarde Marie. .. eSt ici. 

. Entr...., M. Martin. ..  b. .... demeures & Toronto. > 
. Les garcons pari... . beaucoup.. e. .... désirons diner ici. wsgatl 
. Est-ce que j’amus.... l’enfant?.... d. . .... dinent dans un restaurant. .... 
j. Visit....-t-il M. Martin? «ws @ .... trouve des fleurs. 


II. PREPOSITIONS (b) Give the number of the pro- 
(a) Insert the right expression oun for the expression in heavy 
and give the corresponding number: type: ; 
1:4. 2: au. 38: aux. 4: & la. 1: il. 2: ils. 38: elle. 4: elles. 
5: del’. Exemple: Le jardin est grand. -1. 
Exemple: Je parle(aux) éléves.-8. %- Henri et Georges s’approchent 


. Je présente un livre.... éléve. .... . La statue est belle. 

. Il dit bonjour .... garcons. .... Les jeunes filles arrivent. 

. Ils sont .... porte. ... 4. Le palais est prés de la tour. 

. Elle parle .... jeune fille. w.  €-Les églises de Paris sont belles. 
. Je parle .... oncles. po 


(b) Insert the right expression IV. ADJECTIFS 
and give the ne number: Give the proper ending and the 
1: de. 2: -. 3: des. 4: de la. corresponding number: 
el 1: -e. 2:-es. 3:-s. 4: no ending 
Exemple: n oats (du) Exemple: les grand(s) jardins. -3. 
, professeur. -2. . C’est une grand.... classe. . 
. C’est loncle .... garcons. sae . OU sont les grand.... garcons ?.... 
. Voici le livre .... éléves. «. ¢. Voila un grand.... livre. ion 
. Voila l’appartement .... Jean. .... . Tl visite la grand.... capitale. 
. Comptez les pages .... livre. .... . Les grand .... filles entrent. 
. Montons au haut .... tour. 
of V. PHRASES 


(c) Write the number corres- Give the number of the equiva- 
ponding to the meaning of the ex- lent English expression: 
pression in heavy type: 4 1: He answers. aa. Il dit. 
‘1: to, at, in. 2: to the, at the. 9: He says 
8: of. 4: of the, from the. 5: some. 3: He has. b. II lit. 
. Regardez les fleurs du jardin 4: He is. 
. Il est a la fenétre. 5: There is. ec. Tl répond. 
. J’admire la beauté des - il 6: Here is. 
monuments. _.... 7: He reads. d. Tl y a. 
. Oui est l’oncle de Georges? 8: He goes. 
. Tis vont aux autres salles. ‘ 9: He calls. e. Il appelle 
. Voici la porte de V’église. wil 10: He asks. bs 
. Elle demeure & Québec. ree SS ee ee 
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VI. VOCABULAIRE 


(a) In each line (across the sheet) find two related words and write the 
numbers of their columns IN NUMERICAL ORDER: 


2 8 4 
Exemple: porte classe capitale éléve 
a. palais Paris ville crier 
. jardin église autre fleur 
. sur beaucoup sous derriére 
. désirer trouver passer chercher 
. au revoir bonjour aussi loin 


(b) Write the number of the word that best completes each sentence: 
: bientét 6: parmi a. Hamilton est les plus grandes villes 
: le fleuve 7: premier du Canada. 

: inconnu 8: quatre b. Est-elle ici & présent? 

loin 9: le soldat i 
: moi 10: trés c. Un éléphant est 

d. La Seine est.... qui traverse Paris. 
e. Nous demeurons au.... étage. 


VII. COMPREHENSION 


Choose the best completion and write the number corresponding to it: 


a. Les deux cousins de l’histoire sont 1: des garcons de Montréal et 
de Toronto. 2: les cousins de M. Martin. 3: des éléves d’une classe 
a Paris. 
. Ils vont avec M. Martin au Jardin des Tuileries, ot il y a 
scénes canadiennes. 2: un animal terrible. 3: des fleurs et des 
fontaines. 


. Du Jardin des Tuileries ils vont, avec M. Legrand, Marcel et Armand, 
1: 4 la tour Eiffel. 2: & un café. 3: au Louvre. 


. Ils montent au haut de la tour 1: dans un taxi. 2: dans un 
avion. 3: dans un ascenseur. d 


. Il y a au haut de la tour 1: le tombeau du soldat inconnu. 2: une 
station de Télégraphie sans fil. 3: un grand restaurant. 


. Il y a aussi une belle vue 1: sur le Canada. 2. sur la France. 
3: sur Paris. 

. De la tour ils regardent 1. les grands cafés de Paris. 
cathédrale de Notre-Dame et l’arc de Triomphe. 3: le chateau de 
Versailles. g 

. Ils comptent 1: les ponts qui traversent le fleuve. 2 
Parisiens qui passent. 3: les belles statues de la tour. 

. Les touristes regardent encore les monuments de Paris et puis ils........ 
1: montent, 2: descendent, 3: vont au restaurant. i 

j. Aprés le diner, M. Legrand 1: appelle un taxi. 2: lit le menu. 
3: dit:—Allons 4 un autre restaurant. j 


: les 


NOTE—Use foolscap for the remaining questions. 


Vill 


Répondez en francais: 
. Qu’est-ce que c’est que Paris? d. A qui M. Legrand dit-il bonjour 
. Qui est M. Martin? dans le Jardin des Tuileries? 
- Qui est M. Legrand? e. OU les touristes de histoire 
trouvent-ils un restaurant? 
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Ix 
Mettez a l’interrogatif: 
(a) avec “est-ce que” (b) sans “est-ce que” 
a. J’arrive avec Georges. c. Elle désire des fleurs. 
b. Le professeur amuse les éléves_ d. Nous parlons beaucoup. 
de la classe de francais. e. Vous commencez un voyage. 


x J 
(a) Mettez au pluriel: (b) Mettez au singulier: 

a. Un Canadien visite le monument, a. Les cousins regardent les vues. 
b. J’admire la jeune fille. b. Ils aiment les éléves des classes. 
XI 

(a) Divisez en syllabes: aprés, (b) Soulignez les consonnes 
beaucoup, civilisation, éléphant, muettes: aimer, arrivent, avec, ca- 
restaurant. nif, est, et, hétel, parler, tout, trés. 

(e) Ecrivez en lettres ordinaires: (prezite lez ele:v a Sarl.) 

—Submitted by Dr. I. Goldstick, Sir Adam Beck Collegiate, London, Ont. 


FORM II FRENCH FALL TERM 


Submitted by Miss Mary Hubbs, Lawrence Park C. I., Toronto. 
N.B.—The above examination is based on ‘Basic French’ (Covp Clark). 
Students will complete questions on this paper in spaces indicated. 


I. Ferivez an présent les verbes suivants: 
1. Tis (pouvoir) 2. Je ————_——. (dormir) 
3. Elle —————- (mettre) 4. Nous —————._ (savoir) 
————. (apprendre) . Ils ——————— (venir) 
(sortir) . Nous —————_ (connaitre) 
(vouloir) . Elle ————— (entendre) 
(finir) . Ils ——————- (avoir) 
(voir) . il ———- (lire) 
(étre) . Ils ——————- (croire) 
(venir) . Vous — (dire) 
(faire) . 1 ————— (aller) 
Ecrivez la forme correcte du verbe entre parenthéses: 
1. Quelle musiaue avez-vous ——————————-? (entendre) 
2. Ma soeur a —————————- un chapeau bleu. (choisir) 
8. A quels garcons a-t-i] —_————_————- l’argent? (donner) 
4. Ot sont Jes costumes? Les avez-vous ——————————_ (vendre) 
5. Voici les boites que vous avez —————-—— (remplir) 
Remplacez le tiret nar le pronom relatif convenable: 
aui, que, ce qui, ce que, ot: 
1. Voila la maison — je demeure. 
2. Désirez-vous voir le film j’ai vu hier? 
3. Dites-moi vous avez trouvé. 
4, Connaissez-vous le monsieur porte la valise? 
5. Voici des fraises sont délicieuses. 
TV. Ecrivez la forme correcte de l’adjectif: 
1. (vieux) Mon ————— oncle. 2. (beau) C’est une — école. 
8. (nouveau) Un ————— client. 4. (beau) Ce ————— arbre. 
5. (vieux) Les ————— hommes. 
V. Remplacez les expressions entre parenthéses par le pronom “on” 
et la forme correcte du verbe. 
1. (Vous allez) & la maison 4 quatre heures. 
2. Quand (je suis) fatigué (je me couche). 
VI. Remplacez le tiret par l’article partitif convenable: 
1. Jacques ne trouve pas travail. 
2. Il lui montre caisses énormes. 
3. Ilya grands garcons athlétiques 4 notre école. 
4. Francois mange soupe. 
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VII. Remplacez les mots en parenthéses par des pronoms disjoints 
(accentués) 

1. Marie va & l’église avec (Robert) 

2. Le capitaine marche devant (ses soldats) 

3. Je vais au cinéma avec (Marie et Jeanne) 











VIII. Remplacez les mots en parenthéses par des pronoms compleé- 
ments du verbe: 
1. J’écris des lettres (A mes amis) 
2. Jean porte (sa valise) 
3. Le chef de gare examine (les bagages) 
4. Il parle (au médecin) ; 











1 





IX. Mettez dans la liste A le mot qui a le son @, dans la liste B le mot qu 
ale son &, dans la liste C le mot qui a le son 5, dans la liste D le mot qui a le 
son 4, et dans la liste E le mot qui n’est pas nasal: 

A. B. C. D. E. parents 
ramoner 
quinze 
montrer 
lundi 

X. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes:.. 

1. Pourquoi Biscotin et Biscotine ne jouent-ils pas dans la forét? 
2. Qu’est-ce que le pére de Francois achéte pour son petit fils? 
3. Pourquoi Francois ne reconnait-il pas Boum-Boum? 

4. Pourquoi Jacques Morlot va-t-il 4 Paris? 

5. Ou trouve-t-il une chambre? 


XI. Copiez la phrase qui est vraie: 

1. L’institution Froussard est (a) a Saint-Malo; (b) 4 Malheur- 

sur-Tourbe; (c) 4 Paris. 
rn 2. L’Hercule (a) est professeur; (b) donne a Ted Bopp un caramel; 

(c) conduit une automobile préhistorique. 

8. Le Grand-Chef (a) est assis sur un tréne; (b) porte une 
baionnette formidable; (c) porte Ted Bopp comme on porte une plume. 

4. Ted Bopp (a) a peur du Grand-Chef; (b) ne perd jamais la 
téte; (c) commence a trembler quand il voit le rayon ZY. 

5. Les pompiers sont des gens (a) qui examinent les bagages; 
(b) qui surveillent les prisonniers; (c) qui lancent de l’eau sur une 
maison quand elle prend feu. 

6. Anne (a) est la jolie cousine de Ted Bopp; (b) est la seule 
femme dans la caverne; (c) est la femme du professeur. 


f XII. Lisez Vhistoire suivante et répondez en anglais aux questions: 
\ Il pleut & torrents. Un monsieur se précipite dans une voiture et 
dit au cocher: 
“Au théatre, vite! Il est huit heures vingt-cingq et je veux y 
arriver a huit heures et demie”. 
“Trés bien,” répond le cocher, et il fait galoper le cheval. 
En route le monsieur trouve qu’il n’a pas d’argent. II cherche 
dans ses poches mais il ne trouve qu’un sou. Qu’est-ce qu’il va faire? 
Quand il arrive au théatre il descend et dit au cocher: 
“Passez-moi une allumette (match), s’il vous plait; j’ai laissé 
tomber un billet de cent francs dans la voiture”. 
Quand le cocher entend les mots “cent francs dans la voiture”, il 
commence immédiatement 4 fouetter le cheval. Le cheval part au galop 
et le monsieur bien amusé, sourit et entre dans le théatre. 


I a a 
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N.B.—The above type examination is based on ‘Basic French’ (Copp 
Clark) and ‘Ted Bopp’ (Clarke, Irwin) 


GRADE XI FRENCH CHRISTMAS 1943 
Based on Cours Moyen I (Clarke, Irwin) and ‘L’Année Frangaise’ (Clarke, 
Irwin). 


1) Traduisez en frangais: 
1) He bought his black overcoat ready made at Dupont’s. 
2) Is the price of this beautiful tie forty francs? 
3) What kinds of animals have you in the country? 
4) In spite of everything, he refused to listen to his neighbour. 
5) He was making a map of the world on the wall, 
6) Mary could not see clearly the figure in the room. 
2) Ecrivez en remplacant les mots soulignés par des pronoms: 
1) Les enfants aiment les petits agneaux, 
2) Le facteur donne le timbre au garcon. 
8) Avez-vous cassé la sonnette? 
4) Donnez les oranges aux jeunes filles. 
5) Le voyageur frappe a la porte. 
3) (a) Donnez un synonyme de chacun des mots suivants: 
un bureau, les vétements, étranger, faire du mal a, un médecin. 
(bd) Ecrivez au pluriel: 
une grande ferme, le beau livre, un jardin, merveilleux, ce vieil 
homme, son nouveau complet. 
(ec) Donnez le contraire de: ordonner, vite, riche, aller, 4 bon marché. 
4) Indiquez les consonnes qui ne se prononcent pas dans les mots suivants 
et divisez les mots en syllabes: 
trés confortablement, des herbages, commengait. 
5) Complétez les phrases suivantes en mettant les verbes aux temps 


indiqués: 
1) Vous (pouvoir—futur) 6) Je (aller—imparfait) 
2) Il (lire—imparfait) 7) Ils (chasser—passé défini) 
3) Nous (lancer—présent) 8) Je (finir—futur) 
4) Elles (rester—imparfait) 9) Vous (vendre—passé indéfini) 
5) Nous (jeter—présent) 10) Elle (faire—passé défini) 


6) Choisissez les mots pour compléter les phrases: (écrivez les phrases:) 
1) Michel aime beaucoup (a) le latin, (b) patiner, (c) tricoter. 
2) Le dimanche les Lesage partent pour (a) le lycée, (b) la Bretagne, 
(c) une promenade en auto. 
3) A sept heures Michel est (a) l’escrime (b) une équipe (c) libre. 
4) Au gymnase les étudiants (a) grimpent 4 la corde (b) mangent 
(c) prennent des legons de ski. 
5) Au milieu du réfectoire se proméne (a) l’ascenseur (b) un sur- 
veillant (c) le baron Christian. 
7) Répondez en frangais par une phrase complete: 
1) Nommez deux jours de congé pour Anne et Michel, 
2) Quand commencent les classes de Michel? 
3) Comment annonce-t-on le commencement et la fin des legons & 
son lycée? . 
4) Pourquoi est-ce que les enfants font le tour des magasins du 
Louvre? 
5) Pourquoi est-ce qu’ils n’achétent pas un sac & main? 
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8) Employez chacune des expressions suivantes dans une petite phrase 
compléte: il a besoin de, je viens de, aussit6ét que possible, au 
lieu de, avoir l’habitude. 

9) Lisez et répondez aux questions en anglais par des phrases completes: 


A. Enigme Antique 


Le sphinx était, suivant les légendes anciennes, un monstre qui 
proposait des énigmes a tous les voyageurs qui tentaient d’entrer dans 
Thebes. I] les dévorait sous le prétexte qu’ils ne pouvaient trouver de 
répanse a ses questions. C£dipe, résolu d’atfranchir Thébes de ce monstre, 
se présenta aux portes de la ville. “Quel est”, lui demanda le sphinx, 
“Vanimal qui a quatre pieds le matin, deux a midi et trois le soir?” 
“C’est homme”, répondit Gidipe sans hésiter; “car, dans son enfance, 
il marche souvent & quatre pattes, sur les pieds et sur les mains; arrivé 
a lage d’homme, c’est-a-dire au midi de sa vie, il marche sur ses deux 
pieds; mais dans sa vieillesse, c’est-a-dire au soir de sa vie, il s’appuie 
sur un baton.” 

Furieux d’avoir été deviné, le sphinx alla se précipiter dans la mer. 

(1) Ou se trouve cette histoire? 

(2) Qu’est-ce que c’était que le sphinx? 

(3) Que faisait le sphinx de Thébes? 

(4) Qu’est-ce qui arrivait 4 ceux qui ne savaient pas répondre & ses 

questions ? 

(5) Qui essaya de lui répondre? Pourquoi? 

(6) Quelle fut l’enigme proposée ? 

(7) Quelle en était la solution? 

(8) Expliquez la solution. 

(9) Que fit le monstre a la fin? 

B. 

Au nombre de vingt, les sauvages commencérent par s’installer dans 
le magasin comme s’ils en étaient les maitres. Au premier coup d’eil, 
M. Deschambault comprit ce qu’ils voulaient; leur air décidé annongait 
que l’affaire n’allait pas se terminer sans difficulté, Le jeune employé 
qui n’était pas la bravoure personnifiée, commengait déja a trembler. 
M. Deschambault s’en apergut, et tout en ayant l’air de lui donner un 
ordre, il lui dit: ‘Descends dans la cave tout de suite, car si les sauvages 
s’apercoivent que tu as peur, nous sommes perdus”. M. Deschambault 
n’eut pas besoin de répéter l’ordre; l’employé disparut tout de suite et 
courut se cacher dans la cave. 

Questions: 

1) Combien de sauvages s’installérent dans le magasin? 

2) Quelle attitude avaient-ils ? 

3) Comment est-ce que ie jeune employé montrait sa peur? 

4) Quel ordre est-ce que M. Deschambault lui donna dés qu’il s’en 

apercut ? 

5) Pourquoi lui donna-t-il cet ordre? 

6) Que fit l’employé tout de suite? 

10) Dictée. 
N.B.—9 (a) was found to be too difficult. 
—Westdale Collegiate, Hamilton 


GRADE XII FRENCH December 
(Based on Cours Moyen I, Lessons 16-20; Intensive Readings, pages 3-29) 
A 


1 Répondez en frangais: 

(1) Pourquoi monsieur Perrier ne venait-il pas souvent a Paris? 

(2) Comment monte-t-on 4 un étage supérieur dans les grands 
magasins? (2 facons) 

(3) Quel travail fait une dactylographe? 

(4) De quoi les clients dans l’auberge se sont-ils apercus aprés le 
départ de Villemot? 
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(5) Qu’-est-ce que c’est qu’un carrefour? 
2 Remplacez le tiret, s’il y a lieu, par le mot convenable: 














(1) capitaine Jones est ——- Anglais mais il demeure —— 
Etats-Unis. 

(2) cerises sont chéres. Elles se vendent cinquante sous —— 
livre. 

(3) Elle mange trop pain, 

(4) Je n’ai pas trouvé —— viande, mais voici —— fromage. (Em- 
ployez l’article partitif.) 

(5) Le monsieur cheveux gris va —— Angleterre. 


3 Mettez les verbes aux temps indiqués: 
(1) Présent de l’indicatif, 3e personne du singulier de: envoyer, 
suivre, connaitre. 
(2) Futur, 2e personne du pluriel de: savoir, pouvoir, envoyer. 
(3) Passé défini, 3e personne du pluriel de: suivre, savoir. 
(4) Passé indéfini, lre personne du pluriel de: ouvrir, pouvoir. 
(5) Le participe présent de savoir. 


4 Remplacez le tiret par le pronom interrogatif qui convient: 
1 








a dit cela? 
(2) —— est dans la boite? 
(3) —— le docteur a fait? 
(4) A avez-vous parlé? 





(5) de ces objets sont a vous? 
5 Employez chacune des expressions suivantes dans une phrase d’au 
moins six mots: 

(1) il me faut (2) combien (3) assister A (4) actuellement 
(5) a Vouest. 


6 Traduisez en francais: 
(1) Peter has a gold watch in his hand. 
(2) His father gave it to him for his birthday. 
(3) His name is Perrier, isn’t it? How old is he? 
(4) We didn’t know the gentleman of whom you were speaking. 
(5) They would like to know the result of that examination. 
(6) You will not find what you are looking for; it is such a small 


(7) My bicycle and John’s are in front of the house. 

(8) Come into the office, please. The manager will speak to you 
immediately. 

(9) It is forbidden to smoke in the streetcar, 


B 


7 (a) Répondez en frangais par une phrase compléte: 

(1) Pourquoi le curé de Cucugnan n’était-il pas content de ses 
paroissiens ? 

(2) Qu’est-ce que Saint Pierre lui dit aprés avoir regardé dans le 
gros livre? 

(3) (a) Ou chercha-t-il ses paroissiens aprés avoir quitté le paradis ? 

(b) Ow les trouva-t-il enfin? 

(4) Quelle était la grande occupation de Silvio? 

(5) Pourquoi refusa-t-il de se battre avec le jeune lieutenant qui 
l’avait insulté? 

(6) Quelles nouvelles contenait la lettre que Silvio recut un jour? 

(7) Quel souvenir Silvio avait-il de son premier duel avec le comte? 

(8) Quel souvenir le comte avait-il de sa derniére rencontre avec 
Silvio? 

(9) Pendant quelle guerre se passa l’action du conte “les Prison- 
niers” ? 

(10) Que voulaient les Prussiens qui arrivérent chez Berthine? 
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(b) Exprimez autrement les expressions en lettre noire: 
(1) de pareilles idées. 
(2) Il se retira a la hate. 
(3) Il se met a boire. 
(4) Elle était encore plus inquiéte que de coutume. 


Cc 
@ Lisez le paragraphe suivant, puis répondez en frangais aux questions 
qui le suivent: 

Dans la nuit le pére crut entendre ouvrir et fermer une porte. Le 
silence étant retombé sur la maison, il pensa qu’il s’était trompé et 
s’efforca de retrouver le sommeil. Aprés une lutte assez longue, il 
frotta une allumette, regarda sa montre qui marquait minuit et demi, 
se leva et sortit de sa chambre. Au bout du corridor, une raie de 
lumiére filtrait sous la porte de Maurice. II s’approcha, écouta, et n’a- 
percevant aucun bruit, il frappa. I] ne recut pas de réponse. Aprés 
une hésitation, il entra. 


Il vit d’un coup d’oeil le lit intact, un tiroir vide. Il rentra chez 
lui, s’habilla en hate, et malgré ses soixante années courut comme un 
jeune homme vers la gare. L’heure de l’express d’Italie devait étre 
passée, mais il restait un dernier train dans la direction de Genéve. Un 
employé qui le connaissait le renseigna. Maurice était parti. I] avait 
pris son billet pour Turin. 

(1) Quel bruit réveilla le pére? 

(2) Pourquoi pensa-t-il d’abord s’étre trompé? 

(3) De quelle lutte est-il question (@N@) ? 

(4) Il frotta une allumette. Pourquoi? 

(5) Quand il frappa a la porte de Maurice, pourquoi ne recut-il pas 
de réponse? 

(6) Pourquoi rentra-t-il dans sa chambre? 

(7) Qu’apprit-il en arrivant a la gare? —~ 


(8) Ecrivez le contraire de: il s’approcha; il se leva; vide; dernier, - 


<(9) Mettez au passé indéfini: 5 
(1) I vit le lit intact. / 
~— (2) I] s’habilla_ en hate, 
9 (a) Divisez en syllabes: approcha, ouvrir, hésitation. 
(b) Dans la liste suivante trouvez: 
(1) 3 mots qui contiennent le son de “é” dans le mot “méme’”. 
(2) 2 mots qui contiennent le son de “an” dans le mot “dans”. 
(3) 2 mots qui contiennent le son de “in” dans le mot “vin”, 
parlerai, marquait, température, aprés, ennemi, ambition, 
simple, plein. 
Marking Scheme: 
10 (5x2)-10-10-5-10 (5x2)-40-30 ('10x3)-5-20 (7x2-4-2)-10 (3-7) = -150 
Dictation examination is given in advance. 
—Submitted by Marie Stock, Humberside Collegiate, Toronto 


EXAMEN DE FRANCAIS GRADE XIil DECEMBRE 1944 


I. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
A 1 Donnez une raison pour laquelle le berger gardait ses bétes sur 
le Libaron? 
2 Que lui apportait le petit ‘miarro’? 
3 A quoi attribuait-il le retard qu’on mit, un dimanche, a lui apporter 
ses vivres? 
4 Pourquoi Stéphanette était-elle venue 4 la montagne? 
5 Quand elle lui demandait 4 qui il pensait, qu’aurait-il aimé lui 
répondre ? 
6 Pourquoi n’a-t-il pas répondu? 
7 Expliquez pourquoi Stéphanette est revenue au pare tremblant 
de froid et de peur. 
8 Qu’est-ce qui l’a empéchée de retourner chez elle? 
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Que fit le berger pour la sécher? 
Qu’est-ce qui empéchait Stéphanette de dormir’ 


Donnez l’explication du berger au sujet de l’étoile filante. 
Nommez deux groupes d’étoiles. 
A qui le berger comparait-il Stéphanette dormant sur son épaule? 


A quelle époque a lieu l’aventure de Walter Schnaffs? 

Décrivez Walter Schnaffs en trois courtes phrases. 

Donnez une raison pour laquelle il haissait la guerre. 

Quelle fut un jour la tache du faible détachement dont il faisait 
partie? 

A quoi se comparait-il vis-a-vis des maigres Francais? 

Que fit alors W, S. pour échapper au danger de l’embuscade? 

Quelle était la raison qui importait le plus 4 W. S. de ne pas rester 
indéfiniment caché dans le ravin? 

Par quel moyen pouvait-on l’identifier comme soldat prussien ? 

Quel risque courait-il en se constituant prisonnier? 

Quand W. S. se montra & la fenétre du chateau, quelle fut la pensée 
des huit domestiques assis 4 table? 

Quelle fut la réaction de W. S. aprés qu’il se fut apercu qu’il était 
enfin prisonnier? 

Ou fut-il conduit? 


Pourquoi Mathilde n’avait-elle pas réussi & se trouver un mari 
riche et distingué? 

Qu’est-ce gui, en général, sert aux femmes de naissance et de 
famille? 

Pourquoi Mathilde n’était-elle pas heureuse? 

Pourquoi Mathilde accueillit-elle avec dépit l’invitation au bal du 
Ministre de |’Instruction Publique? 

Quelle somme pouvait-elle espérer appliquer sur sa toilette sans 
s’attirer un refus de son mari? 

Quel était le sport favori de son mari? 

Quelle parure choisit-elle chez son amie Mme Forestier? 

Qu’a fait son mari au lieu de danser, entre minuit et quatre heures? 

Comment se rendirent-ils chez eux a la fin de la soirée? 

Combien valait la parure qu’ils se procurérent dans une boutique 
du Palais Royal? Quelle était la valeur réelle de la parure de 
Mme Forestier? 

Combien de temps leur fallut-il pour restituer tout l’argent 
emprunté? 

Pourquoi Mme Forestier n’a-t-elle pas reconnu Mathilde quand 
elles se sont rencontrées aux Champs-Elysées ? 


Qu’est-ce qui contribuait 4a déformer le corps des paysans de 
Goderville ? 

Nommez trois sortes d’animaux qui se vendaient généralement au 
marché? 

Pouvez-vous expligquer pourquoi Maitre Hauchecorne pensait que 
tout était bon a ramasser? 

Pourquoi lui fut-il pénible de se baisser pour ramasser la corde? 

Pourquoi les paysans au marché tataient-ils les vaches? 

Nommez deux sortes de véhicules qu’on voyait le jour du marché? 

Qui était maitre Jourdain? 

Pourquoi Malandain accusa-t-i] Hauchecorne d’avoir trouvé le 
portefeuille ? 

Pouvez-vous avancer une preuve que Hauchecorne ne l’avait pas? 

Pourquoi, une semaine plus tard, l’avait-on appelé “gros malin’? 

Pourquoi son innocence était-elle si difficile 4 prouver? 

Quel fut le résultat de ses efforts? 


Pourquoi, chez les Orientaux, la vie ne compte-t-elle pour rien? 
A quoi attribuait-on le bruit qui épouvanta les Arabes? 
(37) 








II. 





8 Suggérez une raison pour laquelle le garde-forestier avait tué un 
braconnier. 

4 Que faisait le vieux chien prés du foyer? 

5 Pourquoi le paysan jeta-t-il l’animal dehors? 

6 Contre qui s’étaient-ils barricadés ? 

7 Qu’est-il finalement arrivé au chien? 


Complétez les phrases suivantes: 

1 Et de voir les grosses larmes qui montaient dans les yeux de 
Stéphanette, j’avais envie , moi aussi. 

2 Walter Schnaffs se sentait incapable de manoeuvrer asSez vive- 
ment cette arme rapide (la baionnette) pour défendre 














S’il rencontrait l’armée francaise, les hommes d’avant-garde le 
prendraient pour . . 
Walter Schnaffs pensait: “S’il était tué, que deviendraient 

















Loisel possédait dix-huit mille francs que lui avait laissés 





La nuit, souvent, Loisel faisait de la copie 4 cing sous —— ————, 
Chez Jourdain, on buvait — aux repas. 

C’est —————_ qui a trouvé le portefeuille. 
Mon ami tomba de cheval, foudroyé par une 
J’avais pour guide un paysan qui devait me conduire chez un 
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III. a) Exprimez en d’autres mots: 1 le ciel étant lavé; 2 la coiffe 


rouge; 3 le miarro. 
b) Expliquez l’usage du mot “de” dans: “je sentis quelque chose 
de frais”’. 
c) Donnez un synonyme de que dans: qu’il y en a! que c’est beau! 
d) Qu’est-ce qu’un bourrelier? 
e) Comment appelle-t-on celui qui conduit un chameau? 
f) Exprimez autrement: “dans la crainte d’étre mis dedans”. 
g) Donnez le synonyme de “ficelle”’, “campagnard”, “besognes”, 
“valser’”. 
—Submitted by Jacques Leduc, Runnymede Collegiate, 
York County, Ontario. 


VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


noe 
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Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré. (Clarke, Irwin) 
A Pronunciation Dictionary of the French Language based upon 


Gase’s Concise Dictionary. — G. Bell & Sons, London. (Clarke, 
Irwin; inexpensive). 
— Notes and Common Idioms. — McKellar. (Copp- 
ar’ 


How to Teach French in the Classroom.—F. A. Hedgeock. (G. Bell 
& Sons Ltd., London; Clarke, Irwin, Toronto.) 

Inductive French Grammar. — Wm. W. Lamb, New York. (The 
Macmillan Co. 1925.) 

So You’re Going to France! — Clara E. Laughlin. (Haughton Mif- 
flin Co., obtainable at T. Eaton Co.—Travel, history, geography.) 

Cours Pratique de Francais pour Commengants. — E. B. de Sauze, 
Ph.D. (The John C. Winston Company—simple grammatical ex- 
planations, all in French.) 

Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary—very comprehen- 
sive—edited by J. E. Mansion. Part One, French-English; Part 
Two, English-French. (Clarke, Irwin.) 

Two maps of France (Clarke, Irwin) — France politique et France 
physique. (These fold neatly and fit into boxes.) 

—Dorothy Elliott, Jarvis C. I., Toronto. 
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A GRADE X FALL EXAMINATION PAPER, IN GERMAN 
based on the first 3 lessons of “Lernen Sie Deutsch” 














Marks 
1. Setzen Sie den bestimmten Artikel vor: 
5 Schiilerin; Kind; Winter: Madchen; Garten. 
2y Nennen Sie das verwandte Wort von: 
5 gross; weich; gesund; Zimmer; Vogel. 
8. Geben Sie das Gegenteil von: 
5 dick: leicht: jener: die Antwort; der Anfang. 
4, Schreiben Sie diese Zahlen: 
5 Os 5: 9: 7: 3. 
5. Trennen Sie in Silben ab: 
5 Schwester: Schulzimmer; Milch; Dienstag; niedrig. 
6. Sind die Vokale dieser Wé6rter lang oder kurz? 
5 Gold; Stuhl: Herr; schon; hart. 
7. Ubersetzen Sie ins Englische! 
1) die Farhe: das_Beispiel; der Sohn; das Hauptwort; 
das Bild. 
10 2) leer: tun; arm; eng; rufen, 
8. Erginzen Siet —-- 
1) ist spitz. 
2) Wer —— fleissig ——, ist ——. 
3) Nass ist —— ——. 
4) du —— Bruder? 
10 5) Thr (are) in Schule. 


9, Antworten Sie mit Pronomen, wo méglich! 
1) Wie ist das Feuer? 
2) Welchen Tag haben wir heute? 
3) Wer sind Sie? 
4) Ist der Himmel griin? 
10 5) Hat sie den Bleistift? 
10. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
1) the table, bread, butter, knife, water. 
2) the house. door, cat, hand, eye. 
3) Sunday, Wednesday, white, purple, dark red. 
20 4) round. straight, clean, young, loud. 
11. Ubersetzen Sie! 
1) Is that coffee? — No, this is tea. 
2) This fish is not good, but bad, 
8) Have you (polite) a pen or a pencil? 
4) Which daughter is sick? — Marie is sick. 
20 5) Where is Charles? — He isn’t here. 


100 —Submitted by John W. Knott, 
Oshawa Collegiate and Vocational Institute. 


NEWS FROM MANITOBA 


French is the only modern language which is widely taught in Mani- 
toba public schools. German is on the provincial curriculum but is 
taught in only a few schools. Spanish is taught neither in the schools 
nor at the University. There does not seem to be much demand for it 
in either field, although the local Spanish American Club has made great 
strides among adults during the past two years. 

The curriculum in French is in the hands of a committee composed of 
officials of the department of Education assisted by city and rural tea- 
chers. We have made many changes in the past two or three years, 
largely in the direction of modernization, oral approach, wider extensive 
reading, and toward considering the study of French in its social aspects 
as a Canadian language. Our chief problems might be stated as follows: - 
(1) Shortage of trained teachers; (2) A three-year high school course 
which has been trying to do the work of four. 

= W. Patrick, Winnipeg, Man. 








A FRENCH GRAMMAR WITH A MODERN 
> APPROACH 


LE 
FRANGAIS 


MODERNE 


By Albert L. Cru and Aurea Guinnard 
Price $1.80 



















The Material deals with places familiar to the 
student but, as soon as possible, the confines of 
the classroom are replaced by the more interesting 
subject of home and cultural life as experienced 
by French boys and girls. 


Illustrations relate to the material in the sections. 


Cultural references include: a visit to the Louvre, 
the Opera-Comique and a French Chateau. Men- 
tion is made of the Parisian book shops along the 
Seine,—of how telephone conversations are carried 
on in France. 












The future tense is used immediately, in order to 


give wider scope to reading material from the be- 
ginning. 








There is a@ practical use of numbers —multiplying, 
dividing, counting backwards, ete. 








The exereises have a touch of humour. 





Order your copy today, from 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA Ltd. 


Toronto, 2. 








70 Bond Street, 





RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED READING TEXTS FOR GERMAN 
Submitted by John Knott, Oshawa C. & V. I. 


This is a partial list of books that should appeal to students of German. 
Books that are merely easy, rather old-fashioned, excessively romantic, 
too puerile—in short, uninteresting in form and content—have not been 
listed. 


1. “Emil vnd die Detektive” by FE. Kastner (better than his “Piinkt- 
chen und Anton”’—fairlv easy). 

2. “Alwin Klein Seift Alle Ein” (quite humorous; racy, colloquial 
stvle; an apnealinge book of medium difficulty with some footnotes). 

3. “Ehedrama im Nebenhaus” (a lively one-act play in current middle 
class German—vocabulary given page by page at the back—fairly 
hard to act), 

4. “Kaum Geniigend—Schulgeschichten” by F. Miiller-Partenkirchen 
(ten very amusing and verv touching stories of literary merit; good, 
modern, racv stvle: somewhat. difficult). 

5. “Meine simtlichen Werke” (interesting and humorous episodes from 
the life of Leo Slezak. one of the greatest dramatic tenors—short 
chanters—not too hard). 

6. “Die Haiuser von Ohlenhof” by H Léns (five short stories dealing 
with village life: very realistic: masterly portrayal of character— 
extensive voecabularv: difficult, but verv much worth while). 

7. “Practical Travel Talks in German and English” (shorter and easier 
than Pattou’s “An Englishman in Germany” or Grundy’s “Brush 

un vour German” published by Dent—Roman type). 

8. “Backchat. in German” (these conversations are very humorous and 
in up-to-the-minute German — English translation given — Roman 
type). 


NOTE—The above books are obtainable at Clarke, Irwin’s, Toronto. 


— 


. “Basic German Reader”, edited by Hagboldt (a rather good reader 

for second year German: general make-up very good). 

2. “Erzahlungen und Anekdoten”. edited hy Hagboldt (better than his 
“Anekdoten und Erzahlungen”—suitable for first or second year 
German), 

3. “Eine Nacht im Jaigerhaus und die Geschichte von Kalif Storch”, 
edited by Hagboldt (the former is a most gripping story; the latter, 
a very amusing one—fairly easy). 

4. “Alle fiinf!” edited by Hagboldt (a very touching story of medium 
difficulty). 

5. “Himmel. meine Schuhe!” (a good serio—comical detective story— 
visible vocabularv—intermediate). 

6. “Die verschwundene Miniatur” by Kastner (a very interesting de- 

tective novel—better and somewhat harder than “Emil und die 

Detektive”—idioms translated at the head of each chapter). 

“Lausbubengeschichten” by L, Thoma (twelve of his famous “bad 

boy” stories; straight-to-the-point schoolboy language; very realistic 

and humorous: excellent illustrations—intermediate). 

8. “Der blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder” (one of Schnitzler’s Novellen 

of outstanding dramatic and literary qualities—explanatory notes at 

the bottom of each page—medium difficulty). 


“I 


NOTE—The books listed above are obtainable at Copp Clark’s, Toronto. 
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FRENCH BOOKS RECOMMENDED BY TEACHERS FOR 
OUTSIDE READING IN GRADE XIII 


The following list has been prepared by Morris Sniderman of Port 
Credit High School with the assistance of the district organizers of the 
O.M.L.T.A. and numerous other interested teachers. Similar lists for 
Grades IX, X. XI. and XII will appear in our December issue. Would 
you like to help Mr. Sniderman by sending in your suggestions ? 


Number to the left of title indicates publisher. Refer to Directory 
of Publishers on page 43. 


Books in Order of Popularity Author Editor 

2 *Le Tour du Monde en 80 Jours ...........:00+ Verne Green 

1 *Madame Curie (abridged) ..............000 Curie Matrat 

BD PA Sener Bimal BEB] aincscescesicecscesssccseiscocse La Brete Zeek 

4  Papassier s’en va-t-en Guerre (play) Doillet Kerr & Sonet 

4&2*L’Abbé Constantin (unsimplified) ...... Halévy Babbett 

2 **Le Roi des Montagnes (simplified) ........ About Dahl & Pochard 

2 **D’Artagnan (simplified) ...................c00000 Dumas Bovée & Goddard 

2 *La Belle Nivernaise (vis. vocabulary) Daudet Boielle 

1 Le Comte de Monte Cristo ............0 Dumas’ Brandon & Skinner 

I rN a Merimée Robert & Murch 

2 La Poudre aux Yeux (play) «0... TLabiche & Marti: Wells 

GB Fie Gaiemn itn GAMUT nnscccisccsssccsescccssees Enault Verault & St. John 

Oh PI COND ssi sccccsickasasososanconvenessscneoe Deval Ernst & Harvitt 

BS Fe ID EN os csnssnsocésseresiccecsanencecnenss Aveline Shields & Wilson 

2 *L’Homme Qui Dormit 100 Ans ................ Bernay Cohen 

2 Mme. Thérése (unabridged) .................. Halévy (out of print) 

& La France et les Francais ...............:s0088 Pargment 

BS FHee Wek Bounds (WIRY) nn..cccscessssscveveeess Moinaux Spiers 

Or a i eat Hugo Ceppi 

IO NE INNING aisccisccscssisessasscssonnensonsins Deulin Hacker 

1 a a a Valerv-Radot Matrat 

2 tLe Baron de Fourchevif (plav) ............ Labiche Willson 

2 Vineet Mille Lieues Sous les Mers .......... Verne Fontaine 

2 *Arséne Lupin (books 1 & 2) ............ee0e Leblanc Hartog 

i) Paes INE ON isc csa tas scien kinousocuhonens Level Andrews 

HB | I See nner Bazin Cabeen 

Rn I IN sca cntscensctucmonsacaspennbn Daudet Fontaine 

2 *Les Trois Mousquetaires. ...............:css00 Dumas Struble & Eddy 

eo a i Hugo Cenppi 

ee RE NN iia ciccansvaasasvannenectn Toudouze West 

2 *Quatre Contes Choisis ....................000s00000 Daudet Roberts 

4 Ces Dames Aux Chapeaux Verts (play) Acremont Foure 

SRE eeererereneeere Erckmann-Chatrian Damiens 

10 *On a Volé un Transatlantique ................ Bernay Cohen 

6 Mon Oncle et Mon Cure .....00.........ccccceseeees De La Brete Goldberg 

1 Le Capitaine Pamphilie ...........0:::000..::05000. Dumas 

BS) RE CIID iss sssinivccissscisesccessocscociess Hémon 

ie eR NERS UI as seonissccosnaccarsesisshasesanneseas Jean-Boulan Wilson | 

ee SIE FINI os ccscesacchassesnscensaprovevnsnosanins Renaud Zeek & Tinkle 

1 Le Roi de Tamboulina et Tamango... Sandean & Merimée  Yandell 

5 Tales of Adventure from Modern French Authors Roe 

BD. Ki CRT CIID vicsicsessisscaccccicsicccns Labiche Squair 

1 Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (play) ........ Moliére Levi (Holt edn.) 
Mansion (Harrop edn.) 

PS INI eacicicicstbicisorsenetates de Lorde & Marsele Sonet & Meylan 

Be TID oi pciisesiccessceinscankecssnsansans Wilson Wilson 

DPR BAT I CIID esi ssciesccsccsccscaccscsceceseiss Chancel Morley & Quinch 

2 *Les Petits Oiseaux (play) ...............008 Labiche Ferguson 

5 +Scénes de la Vie Francaise ...............0+ Roe 

7 La Béte dans les Neizes ..............cccccccssees Parn Ritchie 














1 +Cyrano de Bergerac (play) ..........ss00 Rostand Kuhns & Church 
5 Tales of Real Adventure from Modern French Authors Roe 

2 PHRintaire Ge PHAGGD csccscesccssissessecesss. svscss Lavisse Clement & Macirone 
2 La Mére de la Marquise ............cscccscssserees About Brush 
BU a TI csv esssscersssetncinsaccannscccens Gyp Lebonnais 
TO Fe Siriscieses crcosscasasareene Erckmann-Chatrian Pardoe 

i *Pelotonos Libérateur de la Bolognie .... Cartledge 

DE TD brinkssciniserseatinserstetncennss Lyons & Wiley 
SR ee  siercctiness xtc cciivns Prevost Jassone & Severance 
8 *Madame Curie (less abridged) ................ Curie Natrat 

2 T.a Pierre de Touche (play) ..........00 Augier Preston 

1 Ties Précieuses Ridicules (play) ............ Moliére Mansion 

1 Anecdotes sur Napoléon ........:cccccccseeeeeeees de St. Hilaire Mansion 

1 imi: TEI «Uc ccscunsasccvedsunecsnsanesatccabebintinie Daniels Mansion 
I CN foe a ecncaksanniinmmnines Romains (out of print) 
7 T.e Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard .............. France Ritchie 

BR Rabin Hood, lo Preset ...ccscccccscsssssccscsssess Dumas Lebonnais 

2 +1es Jumeaux de Vallangoujard .............. Duhamel Storer 

TM; TN  oica dc sicicdcctaacsansccninaunencase Williams & Pallier Mansion 
D-H, sscnstcsccenceaseig scssayeaossvincics Williams & Pallier Mansion 
MFO CO COI aici isessnserssasscisterccsucansons Maupassant’ Barton 

TD PTe PORE TRUST NOL ecsccrcaiscsissesesecssasese Schoell 

D GE is scisscise dicisicrcccans de Caillvert et de Flers Green & Rhodes 
1 ST RRPT AS THPRSCON  ciicciccscoscsccscescesessccse Dandet Irvin 

2 *T/Eté de la St. Martin (plav) ... ....... Meilhac & Halévv Francois 
1 Contes de Paris et de Provinces ............ Greénberg 

7 French Town & Country ..........cscccccsseeeees Rudmore-Brown 

Oe NN rh einai Michaud & Marinoni 

2 Te Maitre du Moulin Blanc ..........e0 Alanic Bell 

2 Conteurs Francais d’Aujourd’hui .......... Michaud . 

NOR Pe MI icc ccssvsicsccanesedcendiabeeneeabtieasonuabees Gatti Hulme 

WD Re FI NG occ ci cessviccesesenesscssnrecsesenesiicn Normand Whitehouse 
BO: a ar Tee SH eiiiscenetncirerctaccirnszrinn Charcot Cohen 


N B.—The above list is based entirely on the recommendations of 
teachers. 
GENERAL NOTE—RBooks are listed in descending order of frequency of recommendation. 
However it is to be noted that some of the books at the lower end of the lists may be 
new and/or unfamiliar. ¢ 


GRADE XIII—RBooks marked * are also recommended for Grade XII reading (later in 
the year.) Books marked ** are also recommended for Grades XT and XII. The + 
sign distinguishes those texts whose style and content commend them only to the better 
students. 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS OF RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


Clarke, Irwin and Co., Ltd., 480 University Ave., Toronto 
Copp Clark Co. Ltd., 517 Wellington St. West, Toronto 
J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Ltd., 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
Ginn & Co., 863 Bay St., Toronto 
Longmans, Green and Co., 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., 70 Bond St., Toronto 
Thos. Nelson and Sons Ltd., 91 Wellington St. West, Toronto 
Odyssey Press Incorporated, University of London Press, London, Eng. 
and 886 4th Ave., New York, 16 
c/o Clarke, Irwin, 480 University Ave., Toronto 
9 Renouf Publishing House, 1433 McGill, College St., Montreal 
10 Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 


oCnatewnoe 


Longman’s, Green & Company have prepared a list of French-Canadian 
books. selected because of their particular appeal to boys and girls of 
High School age. —The Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTES POPULAIRES edited by Méras and Céliéres. Cloth, 190 
pages of text, inclusive of exercises and exclusive of yocabulary. 
Price, $1.20. Montreal, Renouf, 1938. 


CHARLEMAGNE ET SES PAIRS adapted by Louisa V. Shultz. Cloth, 
165 pages of text, exclusive of exercises and vocabulary. Price, 
$1.50. Toronto, Ginn, 1941. 


These are two interesting examples of the art of simplification. By 
careful control of vocabulary and grammar, both texts have been brought 
within reach of grades XI, XII and XIII for outside reading. In the 
first volume there are thirty-two short ‘stories of various types in- 
cluding well-known ones like La Ficelle, La Parure and La Peur by de 
Maupassant, La Chévre de M. Seguin by Daudet, Mateo Falcone by 
Mérimée, L’Attaque du Moulin by Zola, Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur 
by Erckmann-Chatriar and others by France, Gautier, Hugo, Courteline, 
etc. These have been abridged and simplified by the elimination of 
descriptive passages and the recasting of narrative into dialogue. The 
second text contains eight stories based on the famous “chansons de 
geste” — each complete in itself but connected with the others by the 
two figures of Charlemagne and Roland. Stripped of the bloodshed and 
brutality of the original, the tales retain the heroic adventures, the 
rescues and the naiveté that should interest and amuse the young 
reader while introducing him to France’s national epic. A fairly long 
introduction covers the background to the Charlemagne chansons but 
its usefulness is enhanced by pertinent footnote references to it through- 
out the text. M. Sniderman, Port Credit H. S. 


DICTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS ET ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS 
by Cestre and Guibillon. Cloth, 609 pages. Price, 96¢. New 
York, Odyssey Press. 


This is the handiest vestpocket dictionary seen by this reviewer. It 
is 3% x 5% inches in size but contains between 40,000 and 50,000 
entries including an appendix of names. The print is small but clear, 
and the price quoted above for a single copy does not include duty, 
exchange and sales tax. Prepared by two French professors, it is a 
publication of the Librairie A. Hatier, Paris. 

—M. Sniderman, Port Credit H. S. 
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HISTOIRES D’AVIATEURS, by L. Lambry. Cloth, 38 pages, ex- 
clusive of exercises and vocabulary. Price 45¢. Toronto, Mac- 
Millan, 1938. 

The first story contains a great deal of action which begins with the 
first line and is sustained right to the end. The second story is much 
slower in beginning and the plot might appear a little obscure to the 
student who has to struggle with his French. It would therefore appear 
that the first story is better than the second for students who are 
learning French. The questions seem quite good and could be answered 
readily by students of Grades XII and XIII. The prose exercises are 
much too hard for any Grade but XIII. The sentences are in some cases 
quite long, and eontain a number of idioms that an average student 
would have difficulty in translating. The story is sufficiently adult for 
Grade XIII. 

—Arthur Ouellette, Forest Hill Village. 


ARSENE LUPIN, GENTLEMAN-CAMBRIOLEUR, by Maurice Le- 
blanc. Ginn and Company, Toronto, 1938. Cloth, 164 pages, ex- 
clusive of vocabulary. 

“Arséne Lupin” is the delightful account of the exploits of a fearless 
and charming modern Robin Hood. This book will be welcomed by 
teachers seeking a supplementary reading text which will appeal to the 
teen-age love of mystery and adventure. 

It is written in modern idiomatic French, but the comprehensive notes 
and vocabulary bring it within reach of pupils in grades XII and XIII. 
A variety of exercises at the end of each chapter make it excellent 
material for classroom use. 

—Jessie Saunders, Fort Erie. 


DURTOL: AVIATEUR — Rosmer et D’Entrevaux. Cloth. Text, 41 
Pages, exercises, vocabulary. MacMillan. Price, 45¢. 

Jacques Durtol is somewhat of a superman and inventor of a “super” 
plane in which he swoops from. the skies to rescue his love from the 
snowy wastes of Tibet, where she is held captive by the high priest of 
a mystic cult of the Himalayas. 

This story, perhaps a little difficult for some students of Grade XI, 
might appeal to the upper grades. It is in large type and is followed 
by exercises to test comprehension and vocabulary. 

—(Mrs.) M. Consuelo Tyson, Wiarton High School. 


LA VIE ET LES VOYAGES DU CAPITAINE COOK, by Maurice 
Thiéry. The London Modern Language Series, University of Lon- 
don Press, 1942. Price, 50¢. Limp. 

The book begins with James Cook’s short apprenticeship to a grocer 
and from there takes you through his days at sea from cabin boy to 
captain. His first long voyage was in the “Endeavour” to Tahiti with 
a group of astronomers; his second, in the “Resolution” to explore the 
Antarctic; and his last, to find the North West Passage. Stories of the 
thievery of the natives, of a shipwreck on a coral reef, of the massacre 
of ten men, make interesting reading for Grade XII students. (70 pages 
of text, exclusive of vocabulary). 

—Marjorie Fugler, Humberside Collegiate. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


1. La Vie et Les Voyages Du Capitaine Cook by Maurice Thiéry. Limp, 
70 pages, Exclusive of Vocabulary. Price 50¢. Toronto, Clarke 
Irwin, 1942. 

2. Le Général De Gaulle by Yvonne Salmon. Limp, 91 Pages, Ex- 
clusive of Notes and Vocabulary. Price 75¢. Toronto, Clarke 
Irwin, 1943. 
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3. Arséne Lupin — Gentleman — Cambrioleur by Maurice Leblanc. 
Cloth, 164 Pages, Exclusive of Vocabulary. Price $1.30. Toronto, 
Ginn, 1938. 

4. Charlemagne et Ses Pairs. Edited by Louisa V. Shultz. Cloth, 
165 Pages, Exclusive of Exercises and Vocabulary. Price $1.50. 
Toronto, Ginn, 1941. 

5. Durtol: Aviateur by Rosmer and D’Entrevaux. Cloth, 41 Pages, 
Exclusive of Exercises and Vocabulary. Price 45¢. Toronto, 
MacMillan, 1938. 

6. Histoires D’Aviateurs by L. Lambry. Cloth, 38 Pages, Exclusive 
of Exercises and Vocabulary. Price 45¢. Toronto, MacMillan, 1988. 

7. Tales ef Action from Modern French Authors. Edited by Roe. Cloth 
112 Pages, Exclusive of Notes and Vocabulary. Price 75¢. Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, 1938. 

8. Modern Tales from France. Edited by Roe. Cloth, 119 Pages, 
Exclusive of Notes and Vocabulary. Price 85¢. Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1938. 

9. Dictionnaire Francais-Anglais, Anglais-Francais by Cestre-Guibillon. 
Cloth, 344 Pages. Price 96¢. New York, Odyssey Press. 

10. Advanced French Course by Whitmarsh and Jukes. Key included. 
Cloth, 318 Pages, Exclusive of Vocabulary. Price $2.25. Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, 1943. 

11. Elementary French Unseens by T. H. Bertenshaw. Cloth, 55 Pages, 
Exclusive of Notes and Vocabulary. Price 45¢. Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1937. 

12. Chez Henri, Passages for Reproduction by N. G. Goddard. Cloth, 
41 Pages, Exclusive of Vocabulary. Price 45¢. Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1937. 


Teachers who have difficulty in finding suitable sight passages may 
find some helpful material in the last three texts. Containing eighty- 
five excellent prose passages and sixty-two poems by the best writers 
of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Advanced 
French Course will give teachers splendid opportunities to tell classes 
about the great names and books of French literature. The prose 
extracts include exposition, narrative, description and character study, 
and are of upper school examination calibre. Some of the French 
questions on content and vocabulary which follow these passages are 
merely suggestive and will need to be simplified and added to. The 
poetry section is preceded by a note on French versification, and each 
poem is followed by questions in English. The book also contains 
practice sentences and prose paragraphs for translation into French 
with references to an outline of practical French grammar which follows; 
a key to the prose paragraphs; and a section on free composition ac- 
companied by specimen essays and essay subjects. 

Elementary French Unseens is, the title notwithstanding, for grades 
XII aad XIII, and contains seventy-five extracts of moderate interest and 
more than average difficulty, unaccompanied by questions. 

“Chez Henri” presents thirty interesting incidents about the lad 
Henri at home, at school, in the country, ete. Followed by simple 
comprehension questions, the passages are graded in difficulty and are 
recommended for Grades X and XI. 

—M. Sniderman, Port Credit H. S. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


COURS PRIMAIRE DE FRANCAIS (Part One)—Jeanneret & St. John. 
Cloth, 151 pages (122 pages of text). Price 60¢. Toronto, Copp 
Clark, 1944. 

FRENCH SHORT STORIES—Hills, Holbrook, Humphreys. Cloth, 332 
pages (154 pages of text). Price $1.00 Toronto, Copp Clark, 
1944, 
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THE ALBERTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


The recently organized Alberta Association of Teachers of French, 
which has already reached one-third of its potential membership, has 
made splendid progress during the past year. 

The Association follows the commendable practice of sending out useful 
material of all kinds to its members, from printed reference lists to wall 
maps and posters. 

On the request of the Department of Education, the Association out- 
lined suggestions for experimental work in Oral French in High School. 
Last February the Department set up experimental classes in Calgary 
and Edmonton in Grades XI and XII. In this experiment teachers are 
free to use materials of their choice, and during the experiment grade 
XII students are not required to try the written examination. One Cal- 
gary school has been working with Professor Cru’s text. In April the 
Department asked Professor Cru to visit experimental classes to judge 
of progress made. 

Experimental work has been conducted in Calgary Junior High Schools 
and at Sylvan Lake on the Quebec texts ‘Jouons’ and ‘Avangons’. A 
committee of the Association has been examining textbooks and would 
like suggestions. 

During the current year the Association will send out to its members: 

(a) Helps for higher grades. 

(b) News of French Club activities. 

(c) Topical notes on French customs and folk-lore. 
(d) More French posters. 

If you have any problems during the coming school year please com- 
municate with Miss Helen M. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the Alberta 
Association of French, 2706—10 St. West, Calgary, Alberta. 


ROOM FOR [IMPROVEMENT 

The O.M.L.T.A. now has a membership of over 200, the highest in its 
history. The potential membership, however, is in the neighbourhood 
of 1000. Let us work together to gather all Moderns teachers into the 
fold in order that we may be able to co-operate 100% with the Depart- 
ment of Education in improving the efficiency of Modern Language 
instruction in Ontario. Ask your friends to send their One Dollar mem- 
bership fee for 1944-45 to the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. G. A. Klinck, 
194 Dawlish Ave., Toronto 12. —The Secretary. 


“Une classe de francais sans musique est comme une journée sans 
soleil; il y manque cette expression poétique et harmonieuse qui devrait 
faire comprendre & |’éléve que la langue qu’il apprend est un art.” 

—Prof. Albert L. Cru in ‘Le chant dans la classe de francais’ — The 
A.T.A. Magazine, Edmonton, Alta., June, 1944, 


CONGRATULATIONS 
We note with particular pride and pleasure that Major J. H. Morgan, 
former Secretary-Treasurer of the O.M.L.T.A., has recently been awarded 
the M.B.E. for distinguished service on one of the invasion fronts. 
—The Editor. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADE IX 


A Moderns Committee has been appointed by the Department of Edu- 
cation to perform certain duties, one of which is the selection of a text- 
book in French for Grades IX and X. The committee is composed of the 
following members: Miss Dora Stock, Miss E. L, Atkin, Professor R. A. 
Allen, Professor H. A. Freeman, Mr. A. Gascon, Mr, P. L. Brown, Mr. H. 
Lemieux and Mr, W. R. Stewart. 


This committee has examined carefully many text-books and has 
selected four to be used in an experiment in Grade IX. These four text- 
bocks are,— 


Cours élémentaire de frangais—Travis and Wilson (Clarke, Irwin) 
Cours primaire de frangais (Part I)—Jeanneret and St. John 

(Copp Clark) 
Parlez-vous francais ?—Huebener and Neuschatz (Copp Clark) 
Le Frangais Moderne—Cru and Guinnard (Macmillan) 


The Department of Education has selected eighteen teachers in eigh- 
teen different schools to conduct the experiment. The teachers and 
schools are as follows: 


1. Miss Edith L. Atkin—Eastern H.S. of C., Toronto; 2. Mr. G. E. Fra- 
ser—Ottawa H.S. of C.; 3. Mr. Paul Brown—Brockville; 4. Mr. Geo. Otto 
—Hamilton Delta; 5. Mr. J. Perry Young—Niagara Falls; 6. Miss Gladys 
Edmondson—Oshawa; 7. Miss Helen Cowie—Ottawa Glebe; 8. Mr. Ian 
Ferguson—Owen Sound; 9. Miss Helen McKim—Port Arthur; 10. Miss 
A. May Taylor—Sarnia; 11. Miss Dora Stock—North Toronto; 12. Miss 
Mary Hubbs—Lawrence Park; 138. Miss Helen E, Hetherington—York 
Memorial; 14. Miss Lottie Hammond—Port Hope; 15. Miss Muriel Mc- 
Cuaig—Wallaceburg; 16. Miss Jennie Duignan—Hamilton Tech.; ‘17. Miss 
Edna M. Robinson—Forest Hill; 18. Mr. Thomas Howe—Earl Haig. 


Each teacher is using two different texts in two different Grade IX 
classes. The experiment is being carried on in Grade IX only and for one 
year only. Each of the teachers taking part in the experiment will sub- 
mit a report to the Committee towards the end of the school year. Aided 
by these reports the Committee will make the final selection, The text 
selected will be authorized for the school year 1945-46, 


It should be noted that ‘Basic French’ is the only text authorized for 
French in Grades IX and X for the school year 1944-45 and must be used 
in all except experimental classes. —W. R. Stewart. 


After the Easter Convention of the O.E.A., an O.M.L.T.A. committee 
composed of Miss Janet Smith (convener); Miss Mary Hubbs; Miss Edith 
Roach; H. Corbett; G. S. Day, made a thorough survey of available Lower 
School texts and submitted its recommendations to the Department. 

—The Editor. 
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“On Fait Ce Qu’on Peut”?’ 


See STUDENT 
LONERS 


L’étudiant que nous appellerons Jean a rencontré Joseph qui est un 


aviateur dans un train. 
Aviateur: A présent, je suis sur une ‘laisse’ de quarante-huit heures. 


J’ai eu (ie. “été”) un marin seulement quatorze mois, mais je l’aime. 
Je veux étre un mari autant que je finis l’école. 





Sentences using “il a beau...... 
Il a beau, mais il ne m’aime pas. 
Il a beau, mais il l’a su. 


Translation of “Do you think you are handsome?” — “Avez-vous 
glamour, pensez-vous ?” 
Synonyms: 
la paix — le paradis, l’amour 
souffrant — en pain. 
—Submitted by Marjorie Fugler 


THOSE HOMONYMS AGAIN 


Instituteur — Employez le mot ‘boite’ dans une phrase. 


Eléve — Mon ami Pierre s’est cassé la jambe et il ‘boite’ encore. 
* * + 


Readers — make a collection of ‘Boners’ the next time you mark a set 
of papers and send them in to the ‘Review’. 


TO TEACHERS OF FRENCH IN GRADES X, XI, XII 
AND XIII 


Now that a greater degree of freedom is permitted in the matter 
of the quantity of supplementary reading in French, why not 
give your students the opportunity of reading the 


CURRENT NEWS IN FRENCH 


The French language will seem really to be a living one when 
the students read it as a newspaper rather than as an exercise 
in a text book. Write us for sample copies to show to your class. 


Le Francais a la Page, 
23 Isabella St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE 


The response to our appeals for articles has been most enthusiastic. 
We regret that lack of space has prevented us from publishing all the 
slendid material submitted in this first number of the Review. Some 
excellent articles have been held over for subsequent issues. A glance at 
the prospective table of contents for December will convince our readers 
of the splendid co-operation we have been receiving. As partners in this 
enterprise, let us all contribute whole-heartedly to its success. 


Our Christmas Number 


PROSPECTIVE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


I. EDITORTAL—Education for Democracy. 
II. LITERATURE AND THE ARTS— 
The Claims of Spanish in our Secondary Schools—Prof. J. Cano, 
University of Torontc. 
Why Study French? (An Interview with a Canadian Business Man) 
An Analysis of ‘Le Trésor et les Deux Hommes’ (La Fontaine)— 
Prof. Wm. Conacher, Queen’s University. 


Ill. TEACHING METHODS— 
A Teaching Plan for Grade XI French Grammar—Helen Cowie, Ottawa. 
French Essentials—-Janet Smith, Weston C. I. 
Difficulties in Grade XITI French Grammar—Alfreda Hall, 
Moulton College, Toronto 


A System of Rewards for Outside Reading—Lottie Hammond, 

Port Hope 

Democracy in the German Class. .... 

IV. HELPFUL HINTS—emphasizing student participation. 
V. TYPE EXAMINATIONS for Faster, 1945— 
French—grades IX to XIII; German—grade XITT; Spanish—grade XIII 
VI. RECOMMENDED FRENCH BOOKS for Grades IX, X, XJ, XTI. 
VII. BOOK REVIFWS—featuring a review of Dr. Marion’s iatest woyk, 
‘Lettres canadiennes d’autrefois—tome IV’—by Prof. F. C. A. 
Jeanneret, University of Toronto. 

VIII. FILM GUIDF—a preview of sound films suitable for French 
classes. 

IX. REPORT of the Findings of the Departmental Committee regarding 
the O.M.L.T.A. resolutions. 

X. THE ALBERTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH— 

Helen M. Smith, Secretary 
XI. PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES. 
XII. STUDENT BONERS. 


The Editorial Committee will be pleased to have your suggestions and 
criticisms. 


All articles and suggestions for the Christmas number should be in 
the hands of the Editor by November 1. 








